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We should give a false impression of our own opinion 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin if we dwell too much upon the 
inevitability of the choice. ‘The man whom circumstances 
made inevitable as Prime Minister is also the right man 

the right place, and all Unionists who believe that | speech 
their Party has a great and useful part to perform in | stituents on Wednesday made it pretty clear that in ¢ 
the State should, and we believe do, feel a very real 1! case he did not feel in a position to abandon several 
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personal character and because of the ideals which he | acce pted, We are extremely sorry that the Unionist 
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Robert Horne, but an adequate Chancellor of the Exch 
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It was generally hoped that Mr. Baldwin would invite 
Sir Robert Horne to become Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This appointment would have been admirable, but a 
which Sir Robert Horne delivered to his con- 
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suitable. What we should like best of all, however, | as the brigands themselves. He goes so far as to assert 


though we fear it may be impossible, is to see Mr. McKenna 
again Chancellor of the Exchequer. In any event, the 
inclusion of Lord Robert Cecil in the Government is a 
proof of the Prime Minister’s comprehensive principles. 
‘fo describe the Ministry as “ Die-hard” or “ Tory” 
is silly. Enough progress has been made already to 
prove that Mr. Baldwin will havea strong team. Unionism 
takes the road again with every indication of prospering 
and bringing great benefits to the country. 


A Note from the Soviet Government was handed to 
Lord Curzon on Wednesday night by M. Krassin, the 
Envoy from Moscow. We may say at once that the 
Note, though containing, as seems to be inevitable in 
Bolshevik diplomacy, some equivocal language, displays 
a strong enough desire for peace to make it incumbent 
upon the British Government to act upon it and make 
sure that peace ensues. The Note declares the willingness 
of the Soviet Government to conclude immediately a 
Convention giving British fishermen rights outside the 
three-mile limit. It is proposed that the whole question 
of the limit of coastal jurisdiction should be settled by 
international conference. We can take no exception to 
that proposal. 


Secondly, the Soviet Government is prepared to pay 
compensation for the execution of Mr. Davison and for 
the imprisonment of Mrs. Stan Harding. Unfortunately, 
the Note goes on to reassert the charges against Mr. 
Davison and Mrs. Stan Harding, which have already been 
disproved. Thirdly, the Soviet Government withdraws 
the replies which were sent to our protest against the 
religious persecutions. Fourthly, the Note suggests 
detailed discussion of all the circumstances in which the 
Bolsheviks are said to have infringed the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement in the East. Finally, the Soviet 
Government offers “ to reiterate,” or “ to confirm again 
in a special declaration,” the undertakings of that 
Agreement. 

The Englishmen and Americans who were kidnapped 
in a train in China by brigands three weeks ago are 
still held captive. The Chinese Government has been 
in constant communication with the brigands, who 
threaten to murder the prisoners if not enough money 
is paid. The power of the Central Government in 
China over its scattered and diffuse elements has always 
been notoriously slight, and we cannot help watching 
events with much anxiety. Apparently when the 
Chinese Government proposes terms—it cannot do 
anything practical except pay—the brigands raise the 
price. The brigands also demand immunity for them- 
selves, and it is a delicate matter either to yield to such 
a claim or to make it satisfactory to them if it is con- 
ceded. At first they proposed that they should be 
allowed to hold a Chinese hostage, but later they began 
to demand international pledges for their safety. 


It is a sorry picture—five Englishmen and six Americans 
held prisoners under shocking conditions, while the 
brigands try to exact guarantees of their own safety 
from the very Powers who have been affronted! It 
may be said that the Central Government in China must 
be compelled to restore order and to keep it. We should 


have first, however, to invest the Central Government 
with the force or the authority which it has not got. 
We do not doubt the anxiety of the Central Government 
to obtain the release of the prisoners. The Times corre- 
spondent says that the troops which have been sent to 
protect people from the brigands are as great a scourge 


that the position of foreigners all over China is becoming 
insecure. If this be so, and unfortunately we haye no 
reason to doubt it, there has been no more ominous 
situation in China since the Boxer rising. 


On Thursday, May 17th, in the House of Commons 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Indemnity 
Bill which will relieve the Home Secretary of his respons- 
bility for having illegally deported 112 men and women 
to the Free State. The Bill has only one effective clause. 
no attempt is made to go into the question of future 
powers for the Executive with regard to the arrest and 
internment without trial of persons suspected of murderous 
conspiracy. The Times reports that several members of 
the Cabinet were anxious to seize the opportunity for 
claiming new powers. We are glad that this ambitious 
and dangerous plan was rejected. The mere indemni- 
fying of Ministers is scarcely controversial; but a Bill 
dealing with the new powers would have been highly 
controversial. Many Unionists might have felt themselves 
bound to vote against it. As it is, the Bill ought to go 
through quickly when Parliament reassembles. The 
major issue which arises out of the deportations to 
Ireland requires most careful consideration, and this 
we are satisfied it will now receive. 








To Englishmen with their glorious traditions, won 
gradually by the pertinacity and good sense of the people, 
the idea of interning anyone without trial is in the abstract 
odious. On the other hand, it is conceivable that a 
Government might be rendered impotent against a blood- 
thirsty conspiracy if it were invariably forced by the 
law to bring arrested persons to trial one by one or, at 
all events, in small numbers. This might be the equiva- 
lent of broadcasting a warning to political criminals all 
over the land and thus enabling them to escape. Nowa- 
days conspiracies against the State have ramifications all 
over the world. It is difficult enough to deal with them 
in any case, and we must not make it impossible. Ii 
will be remembered that in 1921, when the “ Triple 
Alliance” of trade unions threatened to hold up the life 
of the whole nation, an Emergency Act was passed. It 
gave the Government power to proclaim a “ state of 
emergency,” and while this state lasted to protect the 
community by whatever means might be reasonably 
necessary. By some such measure as this it might be 
possible to reconcile the two apparently contradictory 
interests of the safety of the State and the rights of the 
individual. A Unionist Government will be on safe 
ground so long as it is seen to be providing for the security 
of the nation, but on very unsafe ground if it gives 
anybody a valid excuse to say that it is indifferent to 
personal rights. 


On Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George told his constituents 
what he thought of the change of Government. His 
speech, characteristic in every respect, was most charac- 
teristic when he turned from emphasizing the duty of 
a modern Opposition to refrain from purely destructive 
criticism to relate the story of the last two years; how 
in 1922 a broken world was gradually being nursed back 
to health by wise and high-souled leadership when 
suddenly in October that leader was hurled from his 
seat by an irresponsible faction; since then, how 
we have returned to “ chaos and old night.” “ In fact, 
no Government ever sueceeded in crowding so many 
mistakes into so short a space of time.” If this is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s idea of constructive criticism, as a point 
of literary interest we should really like to see a specimen 





of his destructive style. The only point of practical 
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importance in the speech was the statement that those 
National Liberals who had given pledges to support the 
Conservative Government would be no longer bound 
by them. This may or may not be so, but at any rate 
t would seem to be more an issue between the members 
in question and their constituents than one to be decided 
by anex-cathedra pronouncement from the Party leader. 


The Second Annual Conference of the British Legion 
opened last Sunday at the Queen’s Hall. The Prince of 
Wales, who is patron, and Lord Haig, the President, 
were both present, and there were representatives from 
most of the Dominions. The Prince of Wales in his 
speech dwelt upon the enormous value of comradeship, 
and exhorted the Legion to let “‘ justice and fair play ” 
continue to be its guiding principles. Lord Haig stated 
that during 1922 the Legion had grown at the rate of 
nearly two branches a day. At the end of the year there 
were over 2,000 branches. During 1922 jobs had been 
found for 10,000 members, and important concessions 
had been obtained from the Government with regard to 
pensions. Sir Frederick Maurice, Chairman of the 
Relief Fund, said that since the formation of the fund 
over £90,000 lent to members had been repaid. 





This shows that the aim is to help a man to help himself 
and not to demoralize him by making him a dependent. 
Yet demoralization there might easily be if the Legion 
were not so sensibly managed, for it is perfectly true from 
one point of view that too much cannot be done for those 
who fought and suffered in the War. On Monday an 
inspiring message was read from the American Legion. 
The substance of it was that men who had been comrades 
in war ought to make sure of being comrades in peace. 
Men ought first to be free and, being sure of freedom, 
ought to be secure in life and property and in the pursuit 
of happiness. The Legion ought to set itself against the 
tyranny of groups and classes. It seemed appropriate 
after this for the Legion to pass a resolution pledging 
itself to the principles of the League of Nations. It is 
amusing, in a sorry way, to hear the criticism which 
sometimes comes from Labour extremists that the Legion 
wants to keep militarism going! 


The Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
in his Annual Report for 1921, draws attention to the 
methods which have been employed to measure the 
amount of dirt in the atmosphere of the City. In June 
alone 54 tons of dirt of various kinds were deposited on an 
area of one square mile. In this mass of dirt about 
eighteen tons were soluble chemicals and the imsoluble 
remainder consisted of tar, soot and grit. How long 
are we going to allow this constant rain of dirt to con- 
tinue? It is a blight that shuts out the pure rays of 
the sun. All doctors are, in a way, sun-worshippers 
to-day—some of them are almost idolaters. Until we 
cleanse our atmosphere by prohibiting the discharge of 
smoke from chimneys we shall not be truly healthy or 
truly prosperous. 


We had not room last week to refer to a letter in the 
Times from Sir Rennell Rodd appealing for a larger 
membership of the British-Italian League. We desire 
to associate ourselves with everything that Sir Rennell 
said. Cordial as the relations between Great Britain 
and Italy happily are, it is essential that differences of 
temperament and method should enjoy reciprocal explana- 
tion. Ignorance always makes it difficult to understand 
motive. The British-Italian League was instituted to 
promote and maintain better understanding between 





the two peoples. In conjunction with a similar society 
in Scotland and with “The Friends of Italy ” it has 
organized visits of civic and commercial delegations to 
and from both countries. It arranges for lectures, offers 
information to citizens of either country, and encourages 
the study of Italian here. The subscription is small, 
yet there are only about 600 members of the parent 
league, which has branehes at Manchester, Birmingham 
and Oxford. Such a membership does not, of course, 
remotely suggest the good will of the British people 
towards Italy. But it does suggest that people have not 
been as quick as they might have been to appreciate 
the advantages offered by the League. Mrs. George 
Trevelyan, the Hon. Secretary, whose offices are at 
74 Grosvenor Street, W.1, will be glad to give further 
information. 


The Coroner for North-East London has delivered a 
slashing attack upon the panel system of medical 
insurance. The system, he declared, had had ten years’ 
trial and the experiment of trying to provide fifteen 
million people with medical attendance by contract had 
been a failure. He could not agree with some people 
in regarding this costly experiment as a step forward 
to better things. It was impossible to believe that 
it had “ only got to be improved upon to be a success.” 
“That is nonsense. If you are starting on a northward 
journey you do not begin with a big march due south.” 
In his opinion the solution was to pay the doctor for 
the actual work done and to leave the patient free to 
choose his doctor, 


We fear that there is only too much room for criticism. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s idea of improving the physique of 
the nation by providing even the poorest with regular 
medical attendance was excellent in theory. All the 
wage-carners were to be insured, and though some would 
want much attendance and others little or none, the 
funds subscribed would easily bear all the various risks. 
No doubt some patients have greatly profited by the 
panel system, and most doctors with large panels would 
not willingly consent to its abolition. But on the whole 
it cannot be pretended that the system ensures what it 
is always most important to have—careful diagnosis. 
Large numbers of insured persons do not go to their 
panel doctors. We are not at all against insurance as 
such, but entirely in favour of it. The time is coming 
soon, however, when there will have to be a review of 
the working of the panel system. 


The Times of Thursday published some interesting 
photographs of the excavations at Pompeii, which were 
also described lately in the Manchester Guardian. These 
excavations have been going on since 1911, and in 
the autumn the results are to be open to the public. 
Nearly half a mile of the Via dell’ Abbondanza has been 
brought to light, and with it several important buildings, 
all of which appear to be filled with highly interesting 
mural designs. Dr. Spinazzola, who is directing the 
operations, excavates horizontally; that is to say, 
having reached a certain level, say the top storey of a 
house, he consolidates his position there, and until the 
top storey is made secure, he does not penctrate to the 
lower one, and so wreck everything not on the ground 
floor. The once prevalent idea that all Pompeian houses 
were bungalows has thus been done away with. 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, i01; 
Thursday week, 1014; a year ago, 993. 
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OF THE DAY. 
—— 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 

5 age eeers we feel very strongly that the lot which 

has fallen into the lap of the new Prime Minister 
has rightly fallen, and though we also feel great con- 
fidence in his judgment and political good sense, we 
are not going to play the flatterer’s part and pretend 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin can do no wrong, or that 
there are no causes for anxiety ‘as to the condition of 
the Unionist Party. We fully realize that Mr. Baldwin 
is no more infallible than any of his predecessors. In 
spite of the fact that his intentions are excellent and 
his character strong and sincere, he may fail to satisfy 
the hopes and desires which now go with him. What is 
the line of action which will win him the confidence of 
his party and of the country as a whole, and give him 
that internal strength without which no Prime Minister 
can succeed ? 

Mr. Baldwin’s rise has been rapid and well deserved, 
and it has had both these qualities because he has 
obeyed a straight aud strong political instinct. If his 
actions in moments of crisis are analysed it will be seen 
that whenever he became inspired with the conviction 
that a certain course of action was necessary he took it 
without shilly-shallying or trepidation, and, above all, 
without asking the fatal questions, ‘Will it get me into 
trouble ? Shall I be misunderstood? Shall I ruin my 
political future and perhaps never be forgiven?” As 
soon as Mr. Baldwin saw that it was necessary to get 
rid of the Coalition and to drop the pilot who could 
not weather the storm he did not finesse and intrigue. 
He did not, to change the metaphor, try to get somebody 
clse to see whether the ice would bear before he went 
on. He at once took bold and sincere action. He 
spoke his mind to his colleagues and his party, and 
himself started on the way he wished them to choose. 
The result was that he saved Unionism, and became 
one of the chicf men in public life. 

The next great act in his career was his handling of 
the American Debt. He realized that in this matter 
there was no good in negotiating and delaying, wailing 
and abjuring. He saw that there was but one goal. It 
might be reached by circuitous routes or by ashort cut, 
but the end was bound to be the same. Therefore he 
took the straight path. Put in that way, it sounds as 
if it were not a very bold act to do what he did. As 
a matter of fact, he was not only inspired by a high 
courage and a deep sense of responsibility, but he 
appeared to be playing a lone hand. In the first place, 
his policy of pay and look pleasant seemed to involve 
a direct difference of opinion with his chief, Mr. Bonar 
Law. Mr. Bonar Law has great qualities, but he is 
not a great financier, and in this case he did not under- 
stand the psychology cither of the British or of the 
American people. He sincerely believed two things, 
and in both cases he was mistaken. The first was that 
meeting our financial obligations to America in full was 
not physically possible. “The second was that if we 
made the attempt to do the impossible the Government 
must impose a burden of extra taxation which would 
make them, and especially the Prime Minister, as the 
man finally responsible, the most hated men in the 
country. Mr. Stanley Baldwin realized that these fears 
were groundless and saw that the path of honour and the 
path of sound finance were the same. Therefore he 


TOPICS 


determined that he must either convert his colleagues 
or cease to be responsible for the conduct of the 
Exchequer, 


But remember, this involved a great deal 





more than giving up his high office. It involved 
personal difference with a man to whom he w ’ 
attached and with whom on every other po 
acting in complete harmony. 

What made the situation even more difficult for M 
Baldwin was that, to begin with, the maj: rity of 
colleagues were inclined to adopt the view of the Prime 
Minister. They held that Mr. Baldwin was trying 
do the impossible, and that if he had been a more patient 
negotiator he might have got better terms. This also 

was the view of the greater part of the Press, Such 
was the situation with which Mr. Baldwin had to deal 
when he arrived from America. Yet by his firmness 
and sincerity he managed within two or three days to 
convert to his opinion the whole of the Cabinet, except 
Mr. Bonar Law. But though he could not persuade 
the Prime Minister, he was able to convince him that 
he must yield to the force of circumstances. It was 
immensely to the credit of both men that Mr. Baldwin 
carried his point without the Prime Minister or anybody 
else being able to suggest that he had been disloyal, 
He won his point on the merits and without threats. 
or without undue pressure of any sort or kind. This 
is the spirit in which it is to be hoped Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
will conduct his Premiership. We do not want him for 
a moment to be a fussy autocrat or to consider that 
his opinion must always be better than those of the 
other people. What we require of him is that, when 
he is absolutely convinced that a thing is right, he should 
follow his conviction and not become officially responsible 
for something which he believes cannot yield good results, 
Let him lead, educate, and convert his followers, but never 
follow them. 

We must touch next upon a point of practical polities 
which, though it seems to be on lower ground, is, in 
fact, as important to the welfare of the new Administra- 
tion. Mr. Stanley Baldwin must not be content to 
“carry on.” He must not think it enough to stand on 
the defensive or to believe that he and his party can 
flourish by merely exposing the follies and ineptitudes o' 
their opponents. Such a plan of playing the political game 
may have been possible in former generations. It is 
now out of date. When men’s minds are politically as 
unsettled as they are to-day, what is wanted is not 
criticism, but action. -Construction not demolition is 
the thing needful. It is no use for the physician in 
charge triumphantly to pulverize and annihilate the 
suggestions made for curing the patient from outside. 
He must have curative plans of his own. If not, the 
patient or his friends will be sure sooner or later to fall 
into the arms of the first plausible quack who proposes 
to them an infallible remedy, “ quick, certain, safe, and 
inexpensive.” 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin must reconstruct and, 
far more important, re-animate, re-inspire and re-form 
the Unionist Party. He must have a positive policy. 
He must not merely parry the assaults of opponents. 
He must attack and press home the attack with vigour 
and skill. The Unionist Party must be ready—nay, 
eager—to answer the question, “ Well, what do you 
propose to do about it?” A young Conservative 
member of great ability, Mr. Noel Skelton, has lately 
shown in our columns that it is not only possible but 
easy to draw. up a series of constructive proposals which 
could be adopted by the Unionist Party without ally 
disloyalty to their political creed. What is equally 
important is that the principles behind the speeili¢ 
measures foreshadowed are of a kind which just now 
would be eagerly adopted by a very large section of 
public opinion. There are plenty of signs that mally 
of the electors arc growing weary of the political 
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gramme which has been put before them for the last 
rogte . i id . 
thirty years by the State Socialists or by their antago- 
nistic allies, the Communists. Again, political Trades 
Unionism is beginning to show distinct signs of wear 
and tear. This readiness for new ideas cannot, however, 
he made use of by a party with a purely negative policy. 
Those who alone can deal with the situation effectively 








are those who can say, ~ The other side are taking you 
py a road that leads over the precipice. Why not try 
sidance which is as safe as theirs is perilous. Don’t 
think, however, that we are going to ask you to hang 
dim hope that 
and put us in 
and are willing 


about the cross roads for ever in the 

somebody will turn up before nightfall 

the right way. We know the right way 
and able to act as your pioneers,” 

We shall have to return on many future occasions 
to this question of constructive Conservatism. At the 
moment we will only say that while the Conservative 
poliey should be truly democratic in its principles, it 
should make an unbounded use of a bold publicity. 
One of the most alarming things about the Unionist 
Party just now is the way in which many of its leaders 
refuse to talk of measures that have a great deal of 
popular support and offer extremely attractive points 
for discussion, on the ground (1) that they would be 
“very much opposed by the Liberals and by Labour,” 
and (2) that there is not any time to carry them, and 
that it would be fatal to talk about things which cannot be 
got through Parliament. We meet both these counsels 
of timidity, or rather of futile despair, with a direct 
negative. As Disraeli was wont to say, the great thing 
js not to be afraid of fighting or of the things which 
you know will specially annoy your opponents. These 
are things to clasp to your heart. What you want 
in politics is to have a good, fierce combat and to 
win it. The able party leader does not choose the 
line of least resistance but the line of most resistance 
—the line which will most embarrass and annoy the 
enemy. 

Next, he must never be afraid of having a full pro- 
gramme or of advocating measures in which he and his 
party believe because he may fail to get them through. 
If he does fail, he has always got a good point for election 
platforms. ‘“‘ We could have given you this or that 
benefit, but we were not allowed to do so owing to the 
jealousy and want of public spirit of the Opposition. 
They would rather that you did without a useful reform 
than that we should have the honour of passing it.” 
Oppositions want to be kept in order quite as much as 
Ministries, and Ministries must never ask for tolerance 
from their opponents. They must smite them hip and 
thigh. 

Once more, and above everything else, the need of the 
Unionist Party is to show themselves what in fact they 
are, a democratic party. The talk about their being 
anti-popular and reactionary is all nonsense, and must 
he stamped on wherever encountered. Unfortunately, 
there are still a great many people who do not realize 
this and are taken in by Limehouse talk about ‘* Dukes ” 
and “heartless tyrants’ and the like. Happily, the 
Unionist Party have here a very easy touchstone. They 
can always say to their opponents, “ If you are the true 
democrats, the people who really want the will of the 
majority of the nation to prevail, while we are the 


friends of minority rule, how does it happen that it is 
we who want the final word in all great matters to be 
given at a Poll of the People or Referendum, 
is you who dread that reform for making the 
the people heard more than any other that 
proposed ? ” 


while it 
voice of 
can be 


J. St. LoE STRACHEY. 











MR. BONAR LAW. 


VHE country has seldom, perhaps never, reached a 
more complete unanimity of opinion than in its 
reception of the news of Mr. Bonar Law’s illness and 
resignation. A man of such good and wise temper as 
Mr. Bonar Law cannot fail to have been deeply touched 
by the profound feeling of sympathy which has been 
displayed throughout the kingdom. What is more, that 
expression of sympathy has becn obviously not conven- 
tional but wholly sincere. Again, it has not been caused 
by any sense of the tragedy of human life, or by the 
feeling that Burke expressed when he exclaimed: ‘* What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” The 
emotion caused by Mr. Bonar Law’s enforced resignation 
has been simpler and more natural. What touched 
everyone, from the King to the Leader of the Labour 
Party, was a sense of intimate regret. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, when he talked of the personal affection 
which Mr. Bonar Law had inspired in him, was giving 
expression to a well-nigh universal feeling. Mr. Bonar 
Law, astonishing as it sounds when said of a party leader, 
lived his arduous political life of a quarter of a century 
without incurring enmity or jealousy in any quarter. It 
is not too much to say that there was nobody in the 
country who felt that Mr. Bonar Law had done him a 
private or a public injury. Nobody has had the slightest 
inclination or the slightest excuse to say: ‘* But for that 
man I should have gone further and fared better.” 
Again, nobody in his own party or among his colleagues 
ever said to himself of Mr. Bonar Law: “ He pushed me 
aside ; he got in front of me; he used the opportunity 
that chance gave him to make his own career and to 
unmake mine.” 

Cromwell’s words: ‘‘ No man goes so far as he who 
does not know where he is going,” are probably truer 
of Mr. Bonar Law than of any other statesman of our 
time. He had, of course, certain abstract ideals for the 
conduct of the State, as, for example, Tariff Reform ; 
but no man was less the architect of his own fortune than 
he was. He let time, tide, and the winds of heaven 
take his boat where they would. All that he was resolved 
to de was to keep a brave heart and a calm head, and to 
be ready to do whatever duty he might be called upon 
to perform. No one was ever more sincere in a personal 
reflection than was Mr. Bonar Law when, on assuming the 
Premiership, he told the House of Commons that he did 
not know exactly where he was or what he was doing, 
and went on to say in effect that, at any rate, whatever 
he did would be done with tranquillity and a proper 
sense of responsibility. In fact, without the slightest 
assumption of self-righteousness, Mr. Bonar Law through- 
out his political life obeyed the words of the Catechism. 
He was intent to do his duty in whatsoever state of life 
it should please God to call him. He would not try to 
make himself Prime Minister, but, if he was called to 
be Prime Minister, he would act as Prime Ministers ought 
to act. In the same way, if he was called upon to be a 
leader of a party, he would act in full accordance with 
the legitimate and complete discharge of that trust. 
Lastly, if he was simply called upon to be a private 
member of Parliament, he would behave as a private 
member ought to behave, that is, with perfect composure 
and with no sense of frustrated ambition, of bitterness 
You cannot talk or think of mens acqua 
in arduis in his for somehow things were never 
quite arduous with him. He 
reasonable, and too much disinclined for the sensational 
“ Tranquil comes the world 
And so it 


or of regret. 
case, 
was too sensible, too 
to take things au tragique. 
to those who are cast in a tranquil mouid.” 


came to him. 
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One may feel, and we believe the country as a whole 
feels, glad that Mr. Bonar Law was Prime Minister, if 
only for a few months. In saying this, one is not express- 
ing any sense of pity or of pleasure that he should have 
had a personal gratification in holding the highest office 
in the land. The country fully realizes that he had none. 
He was willing to be Prime Minister if it seemed the right 
course ; but it is impossible to imagine Mr. Bonar Law 
hugging himself and saying: ‘“ At any rate, I have had 
my day. I have been the head of the British political 
world, and my name will go down to history on the 
roll of Prime Ministers.” Men feel glad that Mr. Bonar 
Law was Prime Minister, not because they like to see 
a servant of the public get his deserts, but because they 
feel that the list of First Ministers is enriched by this 
gentle, tranquil spirit, and that we have at any rate 
one man on the record who was not fiercely ambitious 
or eagerly zealous in his own cause, but who showed 
that it was quite possible to be a lover of one’s country 
without a tinge of selfishness. 

What Brougham said of the Duke of Wellington may 
well be applied to Mr. Bonar Law: ‘ That man would 
serve his country with a pickaxe and spade if he could 
serve her in no other way.”” Whether Mr. Bonar Law 
will ever fully realize what the country feels about him is 
doubtful. He is, we may be sure, greatly touched by the 
sense of affection and kindliness displayed; but it is 
very much to be doubted whether he will fully under- 
stand why the nation has been so deeply moved. 
Rather, he will think it very wonderful that people 
should show so much feeling. He may regard it as a 
proof of the innate goodness of human nature, but it 
will never occur to him that there was anything 
exceptional in the individual who called forth such an 
exhibition. Well, he will be mistaken, but it is a 
mistake which will only add another touch of pathos to 
Mr. Bonar Law’s career. 


THE NEW TROUBLE IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 
FPNUE situation'in the Near East looks as unpromising 
as at any time since the War, and this for reasons 
which nobody foresaw a few months ago. The last crisis 
was when the Turks at Lausanne were playing off France 
and Great Britain against each other and France made 
the signing of peace impossible by her unwillingness 
to sink her special interests in the common cause. Now 
all that has changed. France, who for some three 
years after the War had the air of being Turkey’s best 
friend—such a friend indeed that she made agreements 
with Turkey without telling us—has somehow managed 
to estrange the Turks after all. Kemal has mobilized 
troops on the Syrian frontier, and France is so indignant 
and alarmed at the prospect of a fresh conflict for which 
she has neither time nor money that she would no doubt 
reconsider her position of only a few months ago at 
Lausanne and join with us in making peace with the 
Turks on the terms that Lord Curzon then proposed. But 
it is too late. In the whirl of circumstance fresh factors 
have arisen, and the opportunity that was not seized is 
now lost. 

The new trouble is the deadlock between Greece and 
Turkey over the settlement of reparations. We say that 
this is the trouble, but it is, of course, only the outward 
and visible expression of causes that lie much deeper. 
The Assembly at Angora is not functioning well, and 
the Turks, who were exultant and confident after Kemal 
had swept the Greeks into the sea at Smyrna, are now 
suffering from a cold fit. The Greeks in Thrace, on the 


other hand, are raising their spirits and their banners. 
It is impossible for an onlooker in the West wholly to 





—— 
explain what has happened, or why it has happened but 
reports from Constantinople leave us in no doubt that 
the Turks there are anxious and exceedingly “ jumpy» 
It is said that Kemal’s army has been deteriorating ro 
we note in the Times the very interesting suggest) 

° On 
that the purpose of the concentration of troops on the 
Syrian frontier is to reimpose discipline and recaptur 
the moral of the army. This may very well be sO oe 
if it is true it fits in with the curious incident of jy 
blowing up of the bridge which connects Adrianople 
with Karagatch. Some reports attribute the explosion 
to lightning, which is said to have fired the Turkish 
magazine that was kept there against eventualities 
Personally we do not very much believe in that lightning 
It seems much more likely that Turkish officers, though 
they may not have acted on orders from Constantinople 
blew up the bridge because they believed a Greek iney. 
sion into Eastern Thrace to be imminent. 

This brings us to the Greek army in Western Thrace 
which must be distinguished from the routed rabble 
that was brought away with difficulty from Asia Minor. 
It must be remembered that the Greek revolutionary 
Government has yet to justify itself. It violently swept 
into power, like most revolutionary Governments, op q 
wave of promises. But to the average Greek the promised 
land seems almost as inaccessible as ever. Now, if the 
promised land is to be won it must be won by the army 
of Western Thrace, and it is said that this army is 
confident that it could seize and occupy Eastern Thrace 
and even march into Constantinople. We can only 
hope that its confidence has been over-estimated, for 
Greek confidence is a dangerous thing, which generally 
means trouble for everybody. 

Perhaps the worst side of the whole matter is that 
Greeks and Turks both want money and both ar 
desperate. When nations feel that they are on the way 
to ruin they are apt to try expedients that may bring a 
dazzling success and cannot end in anything worse than 
ruin. It is on such occasions that men stake all that 
they have on a wild chance. The manner in which the 
British Government under Mr. Lloyd George encouraged 
the Greeks always acts as a deadly heritage. We cannot 
get rid of the baneful influence. The Turks think that 
we may want to encourage the Greeks again, though 
nothing, of course, is further from our thoughts. The 
suspicion is anyhow enough to make them wonder 
apprehensively why Marshal Foch should have been 
studying countries of the Little Entente. The fact 
suggests to them that if they are destined for mor 
fighting they had better have it sooner than later. 


Meanwhile all these dangers are reflected at Lausanne, 
where the Conference has been accomplishing little or 
nothing. According to the special correspondent of the 
Times the Turks at Lausanne have stated their claim 
for reparations against the Greeks without specifying 
whether the sum of £T160,000,000 represents gold or 
paper pounds. This is a little vagueness to which Ismet 
seems to be addicted. He has made the mistake befor 
once or twice, and it is certainly confusing when the 
Turks talk as though there was not much difference 
between a halfpenny and a shilling. No doubt in the 
end they would be emphatic that a shilling was meant. 
When the Greeks had heard what the Turkish claim 
was they stated that theirs was much larger. The 
Turks responded by adding to their original claim 4 
huge sum for damage done to works of art. After various 
other exchanges the Turks put in a claim that finally 
topped anything mentioned by the Greeks, but it must 
be placed to the credit of Turkey that she is willing 
accept arbitration. So it goes on. The one consoling 
fact is that though the situation is as bad as ever Great 
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Britain and France are at least acting together. If 
they continue to do so Greece and Turkey will both 
have to be answerable to reason in the end, unless they 
are mad. Prolonged defiance of the Powers means for 


them certain commercial ruin, 


PRODUCTS OF THE HONEY-BEE, 

“TEES make honey” is a_ statement _ still 

repeated with monotonous regularity in the 
schoolchild’s copybook, the idea that they gather 
wex from the petals of flowers is widely accepted as 
q fact, and many well-informed persons have vague 
notions about the use of pollen. Five different materials 
gre used in the beehive, and their importance is in 
the following order: honey, pollen, wax, water, and 
propolis. 

Concerning honey, it would seem almost superfluous 
to state that it is gathered from flowers, which secrete 
it mainly as an inducement to insects to visit them and 
so to effect the transfer of pollen from flower to flower ; 
an absolute necessity in the case of monoecious and 
dioecious flowers and an advantage to all kinds. 

Bees collect the honey, or nectar, by means of a long, 
flexible tongue, which is made up of several parts and is 
so adaptable that it can either be used as a spoon, with 
which minute quantities can be scooped up, or converted 
into a powerful pump to cope with a greater abundance 
of fluid. Passing from the tongue, the nectar enters 
the first stomach, or honey-sac, of the bee. This is an 
organ capable of great dilation, so that the amount 
carried in it is far beyond the needs of the individual. 
The greater part is therefore regurgitated, by the exercise 
of powerful muscles, through the tongue into the comb- 
ells, At the lower end of the sac is a valve, controlled 
by the insect, through which food may pass into the 
digestive, or chyle, stomach. Although, through the 
action of saliva, a certain amount of change takes place 
in the honey carried in the honey-sac, this change is 
less than is commonly supposed and consists only in 
the inversion of a part of the cane sugar, or saccharose, 
into glucose. The proportion of change taking place 
is relatively greater when the amount of honey collected 
is small. When, however, the “ honeyflow ” is plentiful 
the bulk of the regurgitated nectar is, for all practical 
purposes, the same as when gathered from the flowers. 
In aroma and flavour it is identical, and by a practised 
taster the source of a sample can be instantly detected, 
since the taste commonly agrees with the scent of the 
flower. 

Saccharose is obtainable from other sources than 
flowers. Many species of plants secrete it so freely that 
it exudes from parts of the stem and leaves, and the 
well-known “ honey-dew,” often seen on the leaves 
of the lime and commonly produced when aphides 
attack plants, is eagerly collected by bees, though to 
human beings it is very unpalatable and honey con- 
taminated with it is scarcely marketable. 

The popular notion that bees sting honey to preserve 
it is wrong, since sugar, when evaporated to its proper 
consistency, is self-preserving. The presence of minute 
quantities of acid in samples of honey is easily accounted 
for by its passage into the honey-sac, for the secretion 
of formic acid by bees is very active, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that some finds its way into the 
honey-sac, 

Pollen, the material second in importance, is, as 
everyone knows, the fertilizing material produced by 
the male element in flowers. It exists in the form of 
ine grains, which are highly nitrogenous and consequently 
of great food value. The honey-bee is specialized, to 





an unparalleled degree, for the collection of this material. 
There are brushes and combs on its fore-feet for gathering 
it and an extremely efficient contrivance, known as the 
corbicula, or pollen basket, for conveying it to the hive. 
In this basket an enormous load can be carried. The 
pollen, slightly moistened with saliva, is pagked tightly 
into pellets of bright red, yellow, green or other colour, 
according to the species of plant from which it is collected. 
Much misunderstanding exists, even among skilled 
beekeepers, as to the actual use of pollen, which is vaguely 
spoken of as being for feeding the young. Indirectly 
this is so, but in its natural state pollen is only given 
to the larvae of drones over four days old. It is rarely 
taken into a hive where there is no queen or at a time 
when breeding is not being carried on. A hive which 
had been queenless for a month and during that time 
had not been seen to take in pollen began, when given 
a queen, to collect pollen within five minutes. Seeing 
that at least a week would elapse before even drone- 
larvae would receive pollen, what could be the cause of 
this urgent gathering of it the moment the queen arrived ? 
The explanation is simple. The food which is given 
to the queen when she is laying and to the larvae under 
four days old is highly albuminous and cannot be derived 
from honey alone: it contains no waste matter and is 
ready for almost instant absorption by the system. This 
food is prepared by the worker becs in a curious way. 
They themselves devour a meal of honey and pollen, 
which passes beyond the honey-sac into the chyle 
stomach, where it is mixed with gastric juice and is 
almost completely digested. There is a kind of mouth, 
protrusible from the chyle stomach into the honey-sac. 
By forcing this forward, the bee is able to bring up the 
digested food into the honey-sac and thence, vid its 
normal mouth, into the open. In this condition the 
food is a whitish, jellylike substance, and was known to 
beekeepers as “ Royal Jelly ’ long before its true nature 
was ascertained. A popular belief still exists that it 
is a kind of milk produced by the nurse bees, but this is 
not the case, for true milk is a secretion from the blood 
of the mother. It may be true that some secretions 
are added to the digested food, but this seems scarcely 
necessary and is not proved. It is, however, generally 
held that the food produced by nurse bees—that is to 
say, young bees which have not yet flown from the hive— 
is richer and more copious than that of older ones. This 
seems readily accountc | for by the superior activity of 
the digestive secretions in the young adult and the fact 
that nourishment has not to be diverted to the muscles 
for the performance of hard outdoor labour. The con- 
sumption and partial digestion of pollen is, therefore, 
mainly for the production of eggs—for, although virgin 
queens help themselves to honey from the comb, laying 
queens are fed by workers attending on them—and for 
feeding the young brood. After three days, the larvae 
are weaned, except in the case of those which are destined 
to become queens, these being fed on Royal Jelly till 
they attain full growth. Worker-larvae, after weaning, 
continue to receive a proportion of Royal Jelly, but with 
a larger bulk of honey, so that it becomes much less 
albuminous. Drone-larvae, after weaning, are given a 
large percentage of raw pollen as well as honey. 
Pollen is put to one other use in its raw state. After 
the larvae have attained their full growth, their cells are 
sealed over, so that they may undergo their transfor- 
mations in quiet. If covered in with wax they would be 
deprived of air, for beeswax is impervious. In order, 
therefore, that the capping may be porous, it is mixed 
with pollen. 
Beeswax, the material of which the comb is constructed, 
was long a mystery, and even now many suppose it to 
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be gathered from flowers. Its origin may, however, 
be ascertained by anyone who cares to examine a bee 
when comb-building. On the underside of the abdomen 
there will be found eight half concealed flat plates. 
These are the moulds on which wax, issuing from the 
glands which secrete it, is shaped into thin, pentagonal 
plates. Wax is therefore produced from the bee’s own 
body, and is, in fact, a specialized fat, most freely produced 
when food is abundant. Its production is not confined 
to the bee, although the manner of its use is distinctive. 
The so-called “woolly aphis” produces a large quantity 
of similar material in the form of light fluff, which almost 
conceals it. The flakes into which it is moulded in the 
case of the bee are removed by the legs, masticated with 
saliva to render them pliable, and placed in the required 
position for building the walls of the cell. 

Propolis seems to be-a most unfortunate name for 
the material to which it is applied. It is derived from 
the Greek, and means “ Before the city,” and might be 
as well applied to wax as to this material. It is actually 
a resinous substance, collected chiefly from the buds of 
trees, which, as is well echough known to those who have 
handled the buds of horse chestnuts in the early spring, 
forms a protective covering over them. This material 
is collected at all scasons of the year, but chiefly in the 
autumn, and is carried home on the legs of the worker 
in the same way as pollen, which probably accounts for 
the fact that some writers confuse the two substances. 
Propolis is employed to seal up crevices in the hive 
which are too small for comb to be built in them. Wherever 
there exists a crack too narrow for a bee to pass through 
-—that is, less than a quarter of an inch diameter—it is 
filled with propolis, or, as it is more suitably termed, 
* bee-gum.”” In districts abounding in resinous trees, 
propolization takes place very freely at all active seasons 
and is often a great nuisance to the beekeeper, for 
parts which should be easily movable are in this manner 
fixed firmly down. 

Attempts have been made to utilize propolis commerci- 
ally for the manufacture of varnish, but since it does not 
differ in any way from the resins easily procured direct 
from trees, it is not worth the trouble of separating from 
the other materials in the hive. 

Water is carried into the beehive much more freely 
than is generally supposed, and in the springtime crowds 
of bees may be found collecting it from the sides of 
streams or puddles, from wet leaves and moist patches 
of ground. When the heavy honeyflow begins it is not 
needed so much, on account of the fluidity of the honey, 
but early in the year, when old honey, which is very 
dense and sometimes actually crystallized, is the only 
food available, water is needed to dilute it. 

Water is carried, like honey, in the honey-sac and 
regurgitated as required. It does not appear to be 
stored separately in the cells, probably because their 
inclination from the horizontal is so slight that they 
could not hold an adequate quantity of such thin fluid. 

Hersert Mace, F.E.S, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRreENcu. 

MERICAN comment on the recent Pan-American 
Conference at Santiago de Chile, the fifth gathering 

of its kind since 1889, implies disappointment with the 
paucity of the results obtained. Generalizations are 
always dangerous on so complex a matter as Pan-American 
relationships, but the general inference to be drawn from 
the newspaper comment is that Latin-Americanism was 





a more living f tl P icani 
iving torce than Pan-Americanism at Santiag; 
ov 


Rightly or wrongly, the Monroe doctrine in certaj 
States of Latin America is interpreted as the slat 
North Americans to interfere in South American affai 
rather than as a guarantee of political independene, 
against European conquest. When President Mounce 
and Canning enunciated the Monroe Doctrine because 
European monarchs were casting longing eyes toward; 
South America, it met a very definite need; but to-day 
when disputes arise, South America might turn just as 
readily to the League of Nations as to a Pan-American 
gathering. Such, at least, appears to be the moral of 
the abortive discussions at Santiago. 


An interview with Mr. David E. Smiley, the editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, on that topic of never. 
failing interest, British-American relations, was published 
in the Sunday Times this week. To readers of thes: 
notes two points emphasized by Mr. Smiley will he 
familiar. ‘“* Nothing,” he said, “has done more to 
improve Anglo-American relations than the establishment 
of the Irish Free State, which thus removes a big difficulty 
in America, and the debt settlement achieved by you, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Of his impressions of 
London Mr. Smiley was induced to speak. Nothing 
struck him so much as “the calmness of your Cabinet 
in the House of Commons ” when “ some of your Labour 
members were booing, yelling and shouting.” 


‘ 


That a vast Christianizing process is in operation in 
India is the belief of Bishop F. B. Fisher, who has just 
returned from an extensive tour “ from the Roof of the 
World to Cape Comorin,” and who records his impressions 
in the Methodist organ, Zion’s Herald. The missionaries 
in India are doing much more than gain converts 
although they win over a hundred a day; “ they are 
creating a soul under the ribs of death—bringing some- 
thing alive, active, constructive, into the bodies of the 
old, dead religions of India.” 





Bishop Fisher believes that the great reform movements 
in Hinduism, Mohammedanism and Buddhism to !: 
found in India to-day are part and parcel of the Christian- 
izing process. He sums up :— 


“The East must assimilate Christianity or be assimilated by it 
It is one and the same thing in result. And by a series of reform: 
tions the great religions of the East will in time leave off the shell; 
of idolatry, superstition, immorality, and caste, and follow Christ 
in their own Oriental way.” 


Nearly ten months ago reference was made in thi 
columns of the Spectator to the proposed formation of a 
British-Indian Union for promoting good will and co- 
operation between Briton and Indian. Largely owing 
to the zeal of Lady Emily Lutyens, these efforts hav 
been crowned with success, and the British-Indian Union, 
of which the Duke of Connaught is president, is to be 
inaugurated by a public luncheon on July 2nd. The 
new society has been modelled on the lines of the English- 
Speaking Union. While no one should minimize the 
great difficulties of the task which it is attempting, 
everyone must be agreed that it is worth while if India 
is one day to take her place as a self-governing unit within 
the British Commonwealth. The new body is described 
as 

“4 non-official and non-party organization of the peoples of Great 
Britain and India, representing all classes and schools of thought, 
which seeks to promote friendship and understanding between the 
two races, and believes that the welfare of the British Common- 
wealth, of which India is so vital a part, can largely be fostered and 
strengthened by a better mutual understanding and co-operation. 


. > ; 9s ae 
The account of the trip across Australia from south 
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to north and back again undertaken by the McCullum 
Motor Expedition and given by Captain White, the well- 
known Australian ornithologist, to the members of the 
Field Naturalists’ Society at Adelaide the other day, is 
one of surpassing interest. How different Central 
Australia and the Northern Territory appear, as de- 
scribed by him, from the Never-never-land as we have 
ictured it—a land of colour, Captain White shows us, 
of prilliant-plumaged birds, of flaming blossoms and 
waving grasses. Those who are acquainted with the 
Australian landscape know from personal experience 
that the gum-tree can be anything but monotonous, 
but they were hardly prepared for some of Captain 
White’s attractive word-pictures—such, for instance, as 
that of the colour effect noticed in the blue gum at 
Barrow Creek, where from the distance the tree looked 
like a blue haze on account of the luminous bloom on the 
leaves and pods. All lovers of Australia must hope that 
Captain White’s plea for the preservation of a large 
area of the Northern Territory in its natural state, so 
that the animal and vegetable life may be kept intact, 
will be successful. A kind of Australian Yellowstone 
Park is what is wanted. Those who have seen the 
kangaroo and the emu in their natural haunts can never 
forget the thrill that such a sight inspired, and there is 
no reason why Australians two hundred and fifty years 
hence should not be similarly fortunate. 


One of the most lonely parts of the British Empire is 
undoubtedly the island of Tristan da Cunha in the South 
Atlantic, 1,500 miles from Cape Town, from which 
H.M.S. ‘ Dublin’ has just brought news in the form of 
letters from Mr. H. M. Rogers, who went there as a 
missionary last year. Owing to a poor potato harvest, 
due to “ drought and bad winds,” the islanders were in 
a sorry plight when welcome supplies from England 
arrived on H.M.S. *‘ Dublin’; this vessel also brought 
the Bishop of St. Helena, who confirmed over 60 of the 
small population of 127. The Bishop’s interesting diocese 


includes the three islands of Ascension, St. Helena and | 


Tristan da Cunha. 


A Chicago subscriber to the Spectator writes to me 


pointing out that American opinion as a whole is by no | 

¢ | 
as readers of the correspondence | 
pages of this journal might imagine, judging by the | 


means pro-French 


letters, approving of France’s Ruhr policy, which have 
In support of his contention he forwards 
Tribune, the Chicago 


appeared there. 
me cuttings from the Chicago 


Herald-Examiner (Hearst) and the Chicago Journal, all | 
of which appear to disapprove of the policy of France’s | 


present rulers. The practice of saying “* America thinks 
this,” 
avoided, for America thinks many things just as England 
does and it is foolish to generalize. There are, of course, 
large sections of opinion in the United States which are 
pro-French just as there are in this country, but there 
are also, just as with us, very large numbers who deplore 
the present French policy, believing that it is retarding 
Europe’s return to stability. 


So that this section of the Spectator may become of 
real use to readers in every part of the English-speaking 
world, it is hoped that correspondents will draw atten- 
tion to any matter which they consider worthy of com- 
All who desire a good understanding between 
the British and American peoples can do much by 
helping to keep our respective countries well informed 
about the other English-speaking democracies. 


ment. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROPOSED TAX ON BETTING. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Str,—As I agree in opinion with you rather than with my 
friend Canon Green about the probable effect of a tax upon 
betting, perhaps you will let me present the case as it suggests 
itself to my own mind and to the minds of a great many 
laymen, although not, I think, of so many clergymen, of the 
Church. The question which concerns me is the moral 
question alone. Whether a tax upon betting would bring a 
large or small amount of money into the Exchequer I do not 
know, nor is it possible to know until the incidence of the tax 
has been decided. Canon Green thinks it will be far less 
profitable than some financiers and economists have antici- 
pated, and he may be right; but there can be little doubt 
that, if it is not expected to be a source of considerable 
revenue, it will not be imposed. 

It will not, I hope, be imagined that the advocates or 
supporters of a tax upon betting can be justly regarded as 
sympathizing with the practice of betting and gambling. 
I myself should be a prohibitionist in the matter of betting 
and gambling; I would sweep them away altogether, if I 
could. But Canon Green does not propose to abolish betting 
and gambling as lotteries were abolished in 1826 ; he proposes 
to leave the evil of betting and gambling unchecked. Le 
does, indeed, assert that he has “an immense mass of evi- 
dence ” to prove that, if the Government were to reegnize 
betting by taxing it, “the psychological effect’ would be 





or “England thinks that,” is certainly to be | 


** to encourage people to gambling.’ But evidence as to the 
effect of a tax upon betting cannot, I think, possess any great 
} value until the experiment of a tax has been tried. The 
| evidence derived from countries in which the pari mutuel 
| or the totalisator exists is at least inconclusive ; and, so far 
as I have been able to form a judgment about it, it is favour- 
able to the tax. Is it not almost hypocritical to pretend that 
the State would recognize betting by imposing a tax upon it ? 
Does it not recognize betting now? Ina civilized community 
the State must be held to recognize whatever it does not 
expressly forbid and prevent. So long, then, as the State 
defines the places in which it is not, and therefore in which 
it is, permissible to make bets, and allows the publication 
of betting odds and the use of the Post Office for betting 
operations, so long, too, as it levies income tax upon book- 
makers and charges their estates with death duties, it cannot 
be said to wash its hands of betting and gambling. The one 
point of difference between the attitude of the State to betting 
| now and the attitude as it would be if betting were taxed 
is that certain bets are now not recoverable by law. But it is 
difficuit to believe that a Christian clergyman or minister 
under which 
the express 





| can justify or can wish to propagate a system 
| men incur pecuniary liabilities, even without 
| sanction of the State, and then refuse, because they are not 
| legally compelled, to discharge them. 

The fact is that the State and the State alone is c@npetent 
to deal with the evil of betting and gambling. The clergy 
may preach sermons against betting, but the bookmakers 


are seldom present to hear them; the Church may hold 
| meetings of protest against gambling, but the gambling 


| fraternity takes no part in them. There is some reason to 
hope that a tax upon betting and gambling would tend to 
| lessen the amount and to mitigate the injury of such practices. 
It would operate in much the same way as the licensing of 
public-houses has operated in comparison with the system 
under which everybody who paid a fee of two guineas was 
| entitled to open a beershop. But the Beer Act of 1830, 
authorizing any householder, whose name appeared upon 
the rate-book, to sell beer by retail without a licence resulted 
in so alarming an increase of the facilities for drinking that it 
| was repealed four years later in favour of the licensing system, 
which has lasted, although not without some modifications, 
to the present time. The parallel between drinking and 
| betting is, as it appears to me, pretty well exact. There are 
|} persons who hold that it is a sin to take a glass of wine or 
| beer; there are also persons who hold that it is a sin to risk 
| a shilling upon the run of a ship. But the great majority 
| of thoughtful Christian men and women, while they realize 
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that both drinking and gambling may become and have 
become national dangers, and while they are prepared to 
adopt all reasonable measures in fighting against them, 
will never be persuaded to condemn as inherently sinful the 
gratification of a taste which, whether it be desirable in itself 
or not, yet, so long as it can be kept within due bounds, does 
not, as they hold, necessarily degrade the life of the nation 
as a whole or of an individual citizen. Nobody would propose 
to recognize what is absolutely sinful, as by imposing a tax 
upon houses of ill-fame. But public opinion has long assented 
to the taxation of the Liquor Trade. ‘* The modern licensee,” 
says Mr. Carter in his book on The Church and the Drink Evil 
(p. 58), “like the New Testament publican, is a collector of 
taxes. In 1921 the amount collected by the ‘ Trade’ from 
the consumers of intoxicating liquors amounted to £190,700,000 
—about 47 per cent. of the total national expenditure on 
drink.” 

A tax upon betting is not proposed as an instrument of 
moral reform. But taxation cannot fairly be regarded as an 
encouragement of the practice which is taxed. So far as I 
feel able to foretell, the result of a tax upon betting would 
not be that the State would need to open and control gambling- 
houses, but only that a person would not be allowed to carry 
on the profession of a bookmaker or to make a business of 
betting and gambling in public without taking out a licence ; 
the number of betting agents, therefore, would probably be 
diminished ; a licence-holder, if he misbehaved himself, 
might and would forfeit his licence; and there would be 
every inducement to avoid the scandals which have long 
rendered the Turf,and may some day render the football field, 
a scene of national demoralization. 

What, then, is the position to-day ? A particular “ type 
of betting,” in Canon Green’s own words, as “ now carried on 
by small shopkeepers, barbers, foremen in works, overseers 
in mills and so on,” is “ at once morally and financially the 
most ruinous and practically the hardest to control.” The 
pernicious system of betting and gambling is so highly 
organized and so widely spread that it can scarcely be made 
worse than it is now. It is possible that a tax upon betting 
would lessen the mischief of this system. If the State once 
Jaid its hand, it might some day tighten its grasp, upon the 
gambling fraternity. Is there any alternative policy which 
has been suggested ? Does Canon Green propose any other 
possible remedy, or is he content to leave the evil as it exists, 
or to use no other means than those which have long since 
been proved to be ineffectual for the purpose of reducing it ? 
At present the position of the Churches seems to be that 
betting and gambling are gigantic evils, that they have 
attained a magnitude which threatens to undermine the 
strength and welfare of the people, that they are believed by 
many social reformers to be fully as injurious as excessive 
drinking ; yet that there is nothing which the Churches can 
do or can now allow the State to do for the abolition or the 
mitigation of these evils. Is this a position with which the 
Christian Churches or any one Christian Church can easily rest 
satisfied ? Rather than leave things as they are 1 would try 
the experiment of a tax upon betting, for the tax, if it proved 
a failure, could be repealed, and, if it proved a success, it 
might easily lead to a more stringent and drastic method of 
dealing with a national evil. 

My principal object, however, in this letter is not to appeal 
for a tax upon betting, but to argue that such a tax, if it were 
financially desirable, would not be morally unjustifiable.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WELLDON, 


THE NAVY AS A PROFESSION, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The Navy needs no advertisement, but it may be that, 
in these days of enforced reductions and some uncertainty 
of the future, parents and others who have the confidence 
of and influence with the boys of our race overlook both the 
opportunities and advantages of the life of a naval officer and, 
what is more important, the responsibilities which they have 
to the country in ensuring that the Navy is oflicered by the 
best brains and character that can be produced. 

With the first it is easy to deal. A magnificent education 
and training, an early attainment of some—if at first not 
great—responsibility, the opportunity of seeing the world 





—<—— 
under the most favourable circumstances and the ass 
of success, even if the measure of success cannot be a 
to any young man who puts his heart and soul into +4 wee 

But what is more important is the responsibility on 
country to the Navy. If we believe that on the Navy og 
Providence rests the safety, honour and welfare of the count “ 
some sacrifice must be made to fulfil that creed. What 
the chief duty of the Navy? It is well put in the an 
prayer for that Service. ‘To be a safeguard to His Maiest, 
and his dominions and a security to such as pass on thean 
on their lawful occasions.” It is not to be expected - 
desired that boys should have old heads on young prc 
or that they should be too self-analytical when Foes 
their profession, but there must be at the bottom of the 
hearts, or of the hearts of those who prompt and encourage 
them, a feeling that they must be prepared to make 4 
sacrifices at times in order that both now and in the Sutune 
as in the past, this country should be the leader of thought 
and character in all that appertains to naval matters, 

They must not think that they become gentlemen of cage 
by wearing His Majesty’s uniform. Rather should they turn 
their thoughts to such speeches as that of Themistocles to 
the Athenians when he bade them no longer pay hirelings tp 
do battle for them, but to go themselves to the wall to defend 
their country; or to Garibaldi’s address to the Thousand 
where he offered them hardship, hunger and thirst in order 
that their cause should be triumphant. They may remember 
that both these appeals carried the souls of those addressed 
far beyond the advantages of material comfort or success, 
These and countless examples of men of our own race are 
among the glories of life. 

How well the youth of this country answered to such appeals 
in the War when danger was at the gate is known to all! 
The younger generation, and through them the country, will 
reap that amount of gain, spiritual and material, as they will 
take from those sacrifices so freely given. ; 

It is no exaggeration to say that the officering of the Navy 
by the most unselfish characters of the youth of this country— 
by those who are prepared to live lives of some divorce from 
the pleasures enjoyed by their brothers—is a sure way ot 
perpetuating those sacrifices, and that it is also of predominant 
importance to the nation. The numbers of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for the Navy do not show that the task 
of providing choice to keep the Navy up to its highest standard 
is fully realized, and those who have the interests of the country 
earnestly at heart are counselled to reflect well how they them- 
selves can assist to enlarge that number and to ensure that, 
whatever present reductions and economic c¢nsiderations 
necessitate, the nucleus of the body of naval officers is of such 
character as to inspire and leaven the whole when expansion 
again becomes necessary ; for, however greatly Leagues may 
strive and Treaties be made to attain the great object of 
a universal peace, it is to the Navy that this country must 
look for ultimate safety. a. ¥.% 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLIC 

SCHOOL BOYS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As a subscriber ever since youth, I desire to tender 
you my congratulations upon your forward move in including 
an ‘ English-Speaking World” section to the good old 
Spectator, and in engaging such an ardent Imperialist as 
Mr. Evelyn Wrench to take charge of it. To us overseas 
subscribers the innovation will make the Spectator more 
interesting and valuable than ever. I am led to write to you 
for the first time to refer to the remarks in this new feature 
appearing in your issue of November 11th regarding the 
success attending the sending of British boy-immigrants to 
South Australia and the inadvisability of sending out city- 
bred adults and expecting them to make a success on the land 
in the colonies. I was recently in Australia, and was authori- 
tatively told that less than 20 per cent. of immigrants are 
*“*making good,” whilst, on the other hand, the youngsters 
were making splendid headway, thus bearing out Mr. Wrench’s 
contention. The same applies to this country, only in a less 
degree; the younger do well, the older frequently cannot 
adapt themselves to the new conditions—and the process is 
no easy one—and fail, and write home condemning the colony 
and all its works. 
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” this, of course, is unfair to a country rich in resources 
that as yet have barely been touched and exploited, and 
whose most crying need is population—and British population. 
New Zealand has but a million and a quarter people, all of 
whom could be put on a small part and do well, for the country 
could carry in comfort at least twenty million people. This 
rovinee—Taranaki—is nearly 24 million acres in extent 
and has but 63,000 people, yet the value of its annual exports 
of produce—mostly dairying —averages about £80 per head. 
Here’s a splendid opportunity for the right kind of immigrant, 
The climate is wonderfully equable, the mean temperature in 
summer being 61.1 degrees and winter 48.3 degrees, the 
average annual temperature being 55 deyrees. 

I understand that many of the lads from the public schools 
in England desiring to go on the land are looking toward the 
colonies. There is no better colony than New Zealand, 
and no better part of New Zealand than Taranaki. A public 
school lad could put in two or three years on a farm here, 
learn the work, get to understand the conditions and the 
methods necessary for success, and then, with financial help 
from his parents, be able to secure a farm for himself. In 
a few years he should have gained a competence, to the 
advantage of himself, this country and the Empire generally. 

Parents, naturally, do not care to send out their boys to a 
far-away country like this without knowing how their boys 
would fare, especially when they have no position to go to. 
Just here my Chamber would be glad to assist in securing 
places on good farms for the boys where they could serve their 
cadetships and in guiding them later in the matter of securing 
farms. Public school boys have done exceptionally well in 
New Zealand, and I am convinced that it would be quite 
possible to place at least fifty such boys annually in this 
province. If any parents are interested in the proposal and 
desire further information regarding this province, they could 
write to the N.Z. High Commissioner, London, asking for the 
booklet upon New Plymouth and Taranaki, or direct to my 
Chamber or myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas C, List, 
President, Taranaki Chamber of Commerce, 


New Plymouth, New Zealand, January 18th. 


RUSSIA AND RUSSIANS. 

[To ihe Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn.—Your excellent article on the recent debate in the 
House of Commons has, in my humble opinion, only one defect. 
It is entitled, “* The Common Ground against Russia,” and I 
note such expressions as the “ Russian trials of the clergy,” 
“ Russia has kept the money,” “if the Russians desire to 
have the three mile limit,’ &c. As a welcome relief, I find a 
reference to the ‘ Soviet Government” and the perfectly 
accurate statement that “the Bolsheviks call themselves 
internationalists ’ and proceed to violate all international 
sanctions. 

Now, Sir, words convey and create ideas, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the Russian people should not be 
associated in men’s minds with the Soviet usurpation. When 
we speak of the actions of Americans, French, or Italians we 
mean, of course, the actions taken by their respective Govern- 
ments, but, in such cases, there is a presumption that the 
peoples are in general agreement with those Governments. A 
slight laxity of expression, therefore, does not matter. 

In Russia there may be at most 500,000 Communists who, 
by terror, have enforced the deadly doctrines of Mordecai 
(Marx) upon about 120,000,000 Russians with ruinous results. 
Further, the large majority of the governing body of assassins 
are not Russians, though disguised under Slav names. 
Tchitcherin, of course, is a Russian ; but close behind him is 
Finkelstein, while Bronstein and Rosenfeld are, since the 
disappearance of Lenin, the most powerful of the Bolshevik 
faction. In Far Eastern affairs, Apfelbaum is the principal 
influence, and Sobelsohn is the chief director of propaganda 
in Europe. Even Vorowsky, who was lately murdered, 
has, I understand, the same family name as Marx, and this 
little list of rulers in Russia can easily be extended to large 
dimensions. 

To speak of the Soviet Government, which, but for Bron- 
stein’s Red Army, would be destroyed by the Russian people 
to-morrow, and which is now visibly approaching the end of 
its infamous régime, as a “ Russian” Government is, therefore, 
to convey a most misleading impression. 


In these peculiar circumstances and to spare the feelings of 
millions of Russian patriots, I suggest that such terms as 
Soviet, Bolshevik, or Marxist should be scrupulously adhered 
to whenever actions taken in Moscow or Petrograd are in 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 


“THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF GOD.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The bold defence of the priests in the trial of the 
Petrograd clergy for refusing to obey the Soviet decree that 
forbade the teaching of religion to the young: “ There are 
other laws, those of God and the Catholic Church,’ must 
recall to many the noble appeal made by Antigone to the 
dyparra kdopad} Ocdv ... vouua (Soph. Ant. 454), and they 
deserve a like honour and lasting fame : 
“* Creon : And thou didst dare to disobey these laws ? 
Antigone : Yes, for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the gods below, 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
That thou, a mortal man, should’st overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day, nor yesterday, 
But live for ever, nor can man assign 
When first they sprang to being.” 
(Plumptre’s Trans. of Sophocles.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Harpinc. 
Lyme Regis. 


REPORTS OF LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—Sir Evelyn Cecil has a Bill for the proper restriction of 
reports in the “ Press,” relative to Divorce Court Proceedings. 
Long years ago, suffering under the unhappy effects of the 
pithy paragraphist, dealing with my evidence in a case of no 
public consequence, I advocated the control of all reporting 
of legal proceedings, which should either be verbatim or the 
bare statement of fact. Unhappily, the Free Press would not 
discuss the matter, and I had a number of replies from that 
powerful element “‘ we’ bespeaking anything but liberty. 

Now, Sir, surely, is the chance for these journalists to clean 
their own doorsteps by amendments to this useful proposal of 
Sir Evelyn Cecil. It is disgusting that one should be afraid 
to prosecute a thief because one fears the publicity of startling 
headlines and a hash up of private matters for the delectation 
of neighbours, the more so when one considers the difficulty 
of libel actions and the gigantic trust methods of modern 
journalism. 

I would indemnify the brave publicist, but the scandalizing 
journalist is a social pest and parasite.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILFRED PLatr. 

[We think there will have to be some regulation, and we 
should naturally desire this if it can be accomplished without 
sacrificing the essential advantages of publicity. ‘The observ- 
ance of the Law is greatly aided by publicity. Sir Charles 
Darling has often complained that some crimes are not even 
known to be crimes because the trials are secret. Frankly, 
we believe more and more in the value of publicity. That 
is no reason, however, why the public should be debauched 
by disgusting details which, though they are necessarily 
extracted in the course of evidence, are no part of a sound 
publicity. Perhaps the difficulty could be met by giving a 
judge the power to say, ‘“‘ This portion of the evidence, though 
it can be heard in open court, ought not to be reported and, 
as empowered under the Act, I shall regard any attempt 
to report it as contempt of court.”—Eb. Speciator.] 


AN OLD BISMARCKIAN SAYING. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraton.] 
Sir,—In your last issue you write :— 

“We come to the old Bismarckian saying, ‘The proper way at 
the end of a war is not to exact a large indemnity from your enemy, 
but to oblige him to accept one from you.’ ” 

Is there any authority for this? I have heard it before, 
but only in the form that somebody said that Bismarck had 
said this. 

The record of Bismarck’s utterances is so extraordinarily 
full that we ought to have chapter and verse before we aecept 
as authentic a statement so contrary to his practice. Till 





we get this, we may consider it as curious that this “ old 
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Bismarckian saying” was not heard of till it was Germany’s 
turn to pay and not to receive an indemnity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Ousels, Tunbridge Wells. J. S. PHILLPorts. 

[We have merely heard the saying attributed to Bismarck. 
He is supposed to have made the remark ironically during 
the temporary financial panic occasioned in Germany by 
the unexpectedly rapid payment of the French war indemnity 
in 1873.—Ep. Spectator.] 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN MISUNDERSTANDING. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,— Under the ahove title Mr. Claud Mullins complained in 
your issue of April 28th against a dispatch printed by the 
New York World, on February 28th, dealing with the Nor- 
wegian-American shipping arbitration at The Hague. With 
his narrative of the facts I take no personal issue. The state- 
ments in my article did not commit myself, nor the World, 
but were explicitly stated to be the opinions of American 
authorities, put forward as such. Mr. Mullins protested to 
me, first by letter on April 5th, and leter in person, against 
the suggestion in the article, made by an informed American 
of high position, that “ a well-known light of the British Bar, 
who in America might be described as a successful shyster, 
was mysteriously mixed up with members of the Arbitration 
Court during the proceedings.” When I first heard from Mr, 
Mullins, whose name until April 5th was unknown to me, 
I wrote him that if any injustice had been done I would do 
my best to remedy it. On April 10th, I told him a withdrawal 
would be made if an investigation convinced me that the 
facts stated by him were correct. While that investigation 
was in progress, involving mail correspondence with several 
countries, Mr. Mullins wrote the letter which you published. 

“Since the publication of the statement in the New York 
World I have aken the trouble of seeing its correspondent 
and explaining the facts, but without result,” Mr. Mullins 
wrote to you. This, I think, was hardly fair. I had asked 
him, on April 10th and afterwards, to write a letter to the 
World for immediate publication, and he had declined. Your 
readers must have assumed, from Mr. Mullins’s letter, that he 
appealed to you in the belief “‘ that this explanation in your 
columns will reach the eyes of many of those who form 
public opinion in America,” because the newspaper involved 
refused to give him a hearing. 

After my investigation had been completed, the New York 
World printed on May 13th a letter from me in which T stated 
in conclusion : ** It follows that the suggestion of an English 
lawyer being ‘ mysteriously mixed up’ in the proceedings, 
or any imputation against any member of the English Bar, 
falls to the ground, and it is only fair that this should be 
publicly withdrawn.” That was an admission of the justice 
of Mr. Mullins’s major complaint. I think he will now on his 


coats off and have a real go in to drive their convicti 
home to the people. This work—very hard work—is } 
name intensive propaganda. Words in the air or on pa od 
are comparatively easy and cheap and, without real te 
solid work behind them, are of no more account ja 
sparrow twittering in a thunderstorm.” The first thing Ph 
Mr. Skelton and his friends to do is to collect themselveq 
together and settle definitely how they propose to set Ps 
stabilizing Democracy. At the same time, they must a 
leader who can lead and whom they are prepared to follow, 
The next step is to secure a competent staff and adequate 
financial resources. These things are much easier Said << 
done, but Mr. Skelton and his friends must face the fact that 
they will necessarily be exposed to the criticism of insincerity 
or futility unless they manage to do them. : 

Fortunately for them the necessary machine lies ready 
to their hand. The Labour Wing of the Conservative Party 
—rather a poor starveling at present so far as can be seen— 
is the machine to the wheels of which Mr. Skelton and his 
friends should put their shoulders. Mr. Skelton quotes Lord 
Balfour as saying that “ Democracy is government by 
explanation,” which means intensive propaganda, which 
means organization, which is a long name for work of a par- 
ticular kind. Hard, dull, grinding spadework—that is the 
task which confronts Mr. Skelton and his “ progressive” 
friends. And the sooner they tackle it the sooner they will 
succeed in stabilizing Democracy. ‘*‘ Democracy stabilized ” 
—Mr. Skelton’s heading to his concluding article—is perhaps 
a trifle proleptic, but the work can be done if Mr. Skelton 
and his friends will mix their efforts in the following pro- 
portion: ninety per cent. work, ten per cent. words (pub- 
lished).—I am, Sir, &c., 








C. P. R. 


A LINK WITH BYRON. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I hope the following recollection of Lord Byron when 
he was for the last time in Greece in the year 1824 will be of 
interest to your readers, as it is a somewhat vivid picture 
of the sensitiveness of the poet and Philhellene, given by 
my grandfather, who saw Lord Byron at Missolonghi, I 
first heard the story as a child from my late father, who had 
heard it from his father, a member of the Philiké Hetairia 
(a secret society founded for the liberation of Greece), and 
one who took a prominent part in the great rising of 1821. 
My grandfather sailed from Corfii on one of his own ships, 
carrying ammunition and cannon to assist the garrison at 
Missolonghi. There he asked to see Lord Byron, and was 
accordingly conducted to the residence of the poet, which was 
very near the marshes. He saw Byron sitting on a chair 
outside the house in the sun, and on his knees was spread a 





part admit that what, to the World and myself, is not a minor 
point, the suggestion made by him that satisfaction was 
denied him in the Vorld’s columns, was unfounded.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun L. BALDERSTON, 

Londen Correspondent. 


DEMOCRACY STABILIZED. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 
Srr,—At the end of four articles of very charming word- 
spinning—which convey an impression of the writer's | 
temperament rather than a picture of the situation—Mr. | 
Noel Skelton unfolds his plans for stabilizing Democracy :— 
(1) Co-partnership—which he calls “* co-partnery ” ; (2) Small | 
ewnership ; (3) Agricultural co-operation ; (4) The Referen- 
dum. 

The first three planks in his platform are economic rather 
than political and best dealt with by private enterprise rather | 
than by the State, whether in the hands of Socialists or of 
Tories. The Referendum is undoubtedly the greatest safe- 
guard Democracy could have and should be enacted by the 
present Government. 

But let us assume that Mr. Skelton’s programme is practical 
politics and fills the bill. He has remained content with 
floating his ideas in the Spectator and has stopped short of 
the active steps upon which their realization necessarily 
depends. We may hope that there are in the Tory ranks 
many thoughtful younger men like Mr. Skelton and that they 
biean business ; that they are, in fact, prepared to take their 





red silk handkerchief, upon which his hands were lying. 
My grandfather said that Byron had beautifully shaped 
white hands, and that he liked to show them off to the Grecks, 
who justly admired them, as my grandfather did himself. 
All the time Lord Byron talked to my grandfather his hands 
remained prominently displayed upon the red silk handker- 
chief, and he kept looking at them with evident admiration 


| of the effect of their whiteness shown up by a red background. 


—I am, Sir, &c., EUPHROSYNE KEPHALA. 


5 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have been profoundly intrigued—and I may add 
baflled—by the mystery of where the money comes from to 
enable record crowds to travel at holiday time and record 
crowds at ail times to attend such national events as the 
Grand National Steeplechase, Derby, Cup-tie football matches 
and soon. Officially speaking, everyone says that he is bank- 
rupt in theory if not in practice ; but, however this may be, 
there is obviously plenty of money to spend on recreation. 
I am far from cavilling at this expenditure, which I regard as 
a very healthy and hopeful sign. A nation of sportsmen is 
bound to come out on top in the end. But I wish that some 
of your readers would explain the economic side of a phe- 
nomenon which on the surface is puzzling. Where does the 


FROM ? 


money come from ?—I am, Sir, &e., P. 
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— 
THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD ~BIRDS IN 
ITALY. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

sr,—Visitors to the Italian Lake District, walking on the 
foothills, may often have noticed semi-circular, pergola-like 
arrangements of wooden stakes about 10 feet high, upon which 
pushes are trained to grow. Near by is a small building with 
a scaffold-like erection beside it, both being also camouflaged 
with creepers and bushes. These harmless-looking erections 
are traps for taking wild birds, the house for the birdeatchers’ 

saphernalia, and the platform on which he conceals himself 
when on the look-out. 

The traps are used in the autumn months at the time when 
migrants are passing through on their way South—their winter 
quarters. The stakes are covered with nets, limed twigs are 
used, and the birds are attracted to the traps by means of 
decoy birds confined in cages. Enormous numbers of birds 
for eating and other purposes are taken, including small 
jnsectivorous song-birds, redstarts, warblers and the like. 

Perhaps the most distressing part of the whole business 
js the treatment of these decoy birds, mostly chaffinches and 
pramblings. They are confined singly in tiny cages about six 
inches square, which are hung up on the walls of many houses 
in the towns and hamlets. These birds present a pitiable 
appearance, many of them having had their eyesight de- 
stroyed, presumably for the purpose of making their call- 
note more penetrating. To many people this revolting 
cruelty may seem hardly credible. But the writer himself 
witnessed it in the district of Gardone. 

As regards the wholesale destruction of insectivorous birds, 
this would appear to be a matter of serious economic import- 
ance for others besides the Italians. Protection for all birds 
js strictly enforced by their neighbours the Swiss, whilst 
we in our country endeavour to save these useful birds by 
every means in our power. How long will this destruction 
be tolerated in Italy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. Watson, 
Fellow of the Royal Socicty for the Protection of Birds. 


AN IRISH BURIAL CUSTOM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sin,—Recently, in the grounds of a neighbour’s house, a 
man was shot by the police after curfew. Wandering home 
from a public-house, he had refused to halt when challenged, 
and thus lost his life—only one more of the daily happenings 
in this troubled country. The next day some members of 
his family, who may be ardent, but are not reputed to be 
very pious, members of the Roman Church, brought a spoon 
and paper and carefelly scooped soil from beneath the tree 
where he was shot “to put on his coffin.” Can anyone 
explain the underlying idea ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ireland. A ConsTANT READER. 


LITERATURE IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 


Sirn,—The article headed “ An English Master’s 
ment” shows how two minds can work on parallel lines. 
A similar experiment has been in progress in this school for 
some time. Like your English master, I had long felt the 
futility of the methods in vogue, which seemed designed to 
kill enthusiasm and which utterly failed to create that 
bond of sympathy between pupil and teacher that is so 
essential to success. 

To arouse the necessary enthusiasm I decided to alter my 
tactics. I read selected poems suitable to the age and 
capacity of the various classes—poems of Action, Romance, 
the Commonplace and Nature. These readings soon became 
popular and eagerly anticipated. Enthusiasm was aroused, 
and soon the boys were learning poems of their selection. 
The next stage was reached in due course. The boys dis- 
covered that poetry is only another and nicer way of writing 
composition, and they now choose to write in verse rather 
than prose. 

Great care was necessary in choice of subjects, which 
must be simple, suggestive, and stimulating to the imagina- 


Experi- 


“I Think” produced some delightful little poems—three or 
four stanzas of four lines each. Thus one boy wrote :— 
“I think that the little stars we sce 
Are glittering raindrops from the sea” 
and 
“I think when I am on the sands 
I see the print of fairies’ hands.” 
(Eleven years old.) 





Another :— 
“TI think the streams bowling along 
Are troops of fairies dancing with song, 
And all in the world has something to say, 
If it can talk or not, it can tell us some way.” 
Another, singing of ‘‘ A Stream,” says :— 
“With courtly grace the trees bend low 
To kiss the faithful stream below.” 
Space forbids further quotation, but sufficient has been 
quoted to show what is possible. By no other metiiod have 
the boys acquired such an extensive vocabulary, facility of 
expression and cultured imagination, and, what is more 
important, a taste and love for literature is being aroused.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Tuomas. 
Throston Boys’ School, Hartlepool. 


POETRY. 


IN THE ALISCAMPS, ARLES, 
You sce here in this leaden tenement 
The skull of Aelian’s daughter, Aelis, 
A crumbled thing—you know the sentiment :— 
Alas! poor Yorick! Ah! Ophelia! 
This young dead Aelia had friends, suppose, 
To write her epitaph, but not content 
With a mere eulogy, they now expose 
(One frane and tip) her broken monument. 


Hither came one, who had no friends at all 
And left no bones, T. Coffey from New York ; 
So, still alive, he scribbled on the wall 
Where Aclia and the Merovingians slumber, 
Hlis own base epitaph in cheap red chalk 
* Astoria Avenue ” and gave the number. 
DyneLey Hussey. 


LUNA. 


Too soon the sunset comes; too soon 
Opens the night its curious eyes, 
Greedy to watch the maiden moon 
Unloose her silver draperies 


And walk upon the star-flowered fields. 
Her cloudy garments one by one 

To waiting winds she slowly yields, 
And now, her last disrobing donc, 


Flashes lithe limbs across the sky 
And flaunts the cold and slender grace 
Of unconcerned virginity. 

O now before her smiling face 


A thousand rivers, lakes and seas 
Hold up their mirrors to her gaze: 
A thousand moonlets there she sces 
Float on a thousand starry ways. 


Beneath her footfall light and free 

The peeping star-flowers shake and fall ; 
Cold as her watery mirrors, she 

Drinks admiration from them all. 


In them her nakedness she views, 
In love with her own limbs displayed, 
And through the wondering night pursues 
Her strange unreasonable parade. 
GERALD MILLER. 


A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to 
the “* Spectator” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 





tion. Every child was encouraged, no matter how feeble 
the effort, and every child responded. Such a subject as 


rejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed. 
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MUSIC. 
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THE MARIONETTES—SCALA THEATRE. 


Dr. Poprecca has at last changed the programme of his 
Marionette players, and those who were delighted with 
Respighi’s Sleeping Beauty will be enchanted by César Cui’s 
Puss in Boots and Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra, which are given 
Before each opera there is a 
lengthy charivaria in which Bil-bal-bul and other inanimate 
acrobats and equilibrists seem to exhaust the possibilities 
No circus of flesh and 
blood could emulate such heart-shaking daring, such inhuman 
and yet, as if to fasten one fragile link between 
their world and ours, this puppet circus has a clown in 
pantaloons who falls from the tight rope and suffers all the 
Their physical superiority 
established, the marionettes then set to work to ridicule the 
No prima donna 


at alternate performances. 


even of their elaborate mechanisms. 


versatility 


mishaps of earthly clowns. 
human beings whose works they perform. 
ever shuddered from head to toe at every trill and cadence 


quite so whole-heartedly as a woman marionette, and the 


posturings of the basso at Covent» Garden were never so 
impregnated with villainy as those of the marionette ogre 
in Puss in Boots. 

It is strange that César Cui’s little opera has never been 
performed in England before. In charm and lightness it 
does not suffer from comparison with Hénsel and Greiel, 
and the music for the scene in the ogre’s castle is the essence 
of fairy-tale wickedness. Delightful, too, is a country song 
sung by the chorus of puppet peasants, who meander across 
the back of the stage. In this opera the puppets themselves 
are exceptionally funny, and one rubicund courtier in a red 
cape is well worth watching for his sly futility. The king’s 
palace in pale green and gold is the most charming scene, 
and there we are treated to an elaborate ballet, noteworthy 
for the three diminutive puppets in red who perform Russian 
folk dances at a bewildering pace. Fairy tales performed in 
this way destroy no illusions, and they gain greatly in humour. 

La Gazza Ladra, the familiar story of the servant girl 
who is wrongly suspected of the thefts committed by a 
magpie, belongs to Rossini’s best period, the year following 
the Barber of Seville. And just as the plot is made tolerable 
only by the quaint antics of the puppets, so Rossini’s brilliant 
but artificial music gains from the marionette singers. A 
puppet can turn the “ stage-waits ” required by coloratura 
singing into exquisite comedy. In this opera, again, some 
of the minor characters are extremely funny. Two child 
puppets are noteworthy. During the most harrowing moments 
they imitate the movements of the principal characters in 
a queer, jerky way, and completely destroy any possibility 
of taking the opera seriously. 

The human singers who put the words into the mouths of 
the puppets, as it were, are ingloriously hidden away in the 
orchestra. But they sing well, and their voices can be heard 
clearly at least in the less remote seats of the Scala Theatre. 
Mr. Augustus Milner’s fine reverberating voice is, in particular, 
put to good use. Only the stage lighting and the size of the 
Scala Theatre call for any adverse criticism. C. H. 


ART. 


THE POTTERY OF MR. SHOJI HAMADA., 
Paterson's GALLERY, 5 Otp Bonp Srreet, W. 1. 
Arrer visiting a number of the smaller Bond Street Art 
Galleries, filled with “ easel pictures” of sad mediocrity, I 
have been pleasantly relieved to discover at least one artist 
who is devoting himself whoie-heartedly to so happy an 

applied art as pottery. 

Mr. Shoji Hamada, a Japanese potter of considerable 
reputation in Japan, at present working at Mr. Leach’s 
pottery in St. Ives, concentrates chiefly on recapturing old 
traditional effects in glaze. This pottery will make its appeal 
to persons of taste, who are content to allow the individuality 
of the potter to assert itself, rather than to those purchasers 
who, for their environment, need something quaint to em- 
phasize their difference from the “ ordinary run” of people. 


1,1 = 
Artistically this pottery is as unaffected as it is aa 
has that individual quality which comes through bei i 
handled reverently, from beginning to end, by a crafts 
who not only loves but understands his craft. Each mr 
as unique as a good piece of sculpture is, and is Pt aating 
associated with the artist. All the exhibits give the tenes 
sion of being intimately correlated with their techaled 
processes, and not merely turned out like hot cakes. 

Mr. Hamada covers too wide a field of experiment for me t 
do anything but touch very lightly upon his work. It nit 
be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. He repeats himself 
very seldom and when he does it is only because he has been 
dissatisfied with previous results. At times he reveals his 
design by scraping away portions of a different Coloured 
coating of clay, leaving exposed the original clay underneath : 
while at other times he applies a thick, heavy glaze which, 
standing out from the original clay surface, helps to emphasize 
the solidity of the wheel-turned shape. The direct tactile 
contact in the wheel-turned pot seems to give it a greater 
beauty than one cast in the mould. In all the examples the 
shapes Mr. Hamada favours belong to the material in which 
they are expressed, while his designs form, not a decoration 
adorning the surface, but an integral part of the form to 
which they have been applied. For this reason Mr. Hamada 
usually refrains from the use of over-glaze decoration which, 
except in rare cases, destroys the integrity of the shape. __ 

His designs are never flamboyant. There is always an 
economy of force in them which is not only a constructional, 
but also an esthetic necessity. The accidental kiln effects 
which occasionally appear do not show any lack of technique 
—for this is the last accusation that can be made against 
Mr. Hamada—but are rather an adventure in technique. Some- 
times the happy accident is sensed by the good craftsman: 
sometimes fervently desired. The potter especially risks 
many unhappy accidents for the sake of the few which will 
reward him. 

Most of these designs and shapes are derivative perhaps, yet 
surely a craftsman so impeccable in taste as Mr. Hamada can 
be relied upon to produce, in the future, some work which, 
while still retaining this sound and traditional technique, will 
yet contain more individual expression in design. I look 
forward expectantly to his next exhibition and, considering 
the comparative cheapness of his ware, wonder how many of 
the public who invest in ancient works of art will be prepared 
to encourage tradition in the making. W. McCance. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 898.) 


BOOKS, 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Reprints and collected editions are the typical book products 
of this week. They range from beautiful books to volumes 
of the school book type. There is a collected edition in nine 
volumes of the Works of Arthur Machen, who has so con- 
siderable a public in America. Mr. Martin Secker has 
produced beautiful books, the paper, print and lay-out being 
extremely pleasing: the weak point of the edition is the 
indeterminate-coloured cloth binding. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green issue Andrew Lang's Poetical 
Works,in four volumes. Unfortunately, these are not attrac- 
tive in form, but Mr. Lang’s admirers will find consolation in 
their charming, graceful contents. 

Mr. Basil Blackwell issues The Loves of Clitophon and 
Leucippe, in William Burton’s translation, in a fine quarto 
book. The set-out of the pages, with a very wide bottom 
margin, is particularly beautiful. The title-page and label 
are delightful. Other reprints are Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
Landmarks in French Literature (Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate), which originally appeared in the Home Universily 
Library series. There are two more volumes of Messrs. 
Heinemann’s Masterpieces of French Romance—Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary and Daudet’s The Nabob. There seems no 
indication on the volumes of who is responsible for the trans- 
lation. Madame Bovary has the Henry James introduction. 


Mr. Gosse’s many admirers will enjoy More Books on the 





Table, published by Messrs. Heinemann, It is another 
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series of selected reprints from the Sunday Times. In the 
chapters on Coventry Patmore and on Swinburne Mr. Gosse 
lays his long suit—his extended personal knowledge of the 
C nerian great. It is somehow pleasant to read of Coventry 
patmore « stretched in his study chair before the fire, smoking 
ignumerable cigarettes, smiling and blinking at his guest, as 
he rolled out paradox after paradox, with a crackling laugh, 
and a sort of bark at the close of each sentence.” 

"Mr. William Archer in The Old Drama and the New (Messrs. 
Heinemann) writes what seems a very attractive book. There 
are some delightful excerpts from bad forgotten plays; for 
example, from Coleman’s John Bull, from Speed the Plough— 
that play immortal through one character, its Mrs. Grundy— 
and from a comedy by Mr. Tom Wrench, entitled Life. 

Mr. Percy Lubbock has a new book called Roman Pictures 
(Mr. Jonathan Cape). It is not about the pictures in the 
valleries of Rome, apparently, but about the life of English 
and American tourists and colonists. It must certainly be 
charming. Mr. Cape also publishes Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
first book, Our Mr. Wrenn. He announces at the same 
time Mr. Lewis’s new novel, which will not be ready for 
publication before the autumn of 1924. Other novelists 
take notice! Honest Mr. Lewis will have been two years 
about it. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green publish Recent Essays, an abomin- 
ably produced little book with an excellent purpose. It is 
for the use of “‘ students ’ and includes the work of Messrs. 
H. G. Wells, Max Beerbohm, Belloc, Chesterton, Inge and 
Galsworthy. But why must school books be monuments of 
bad typography and squalid production ? Modern educational 
research would seem to show that children are particularly 
susceptible to environment. 

This week’s poetry is of considerable interest. There are 
two anthologies—Mr. Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1922 
(Jonathan Cape) and the new volume of Public School Verse 
(Heinemann): both seem attractive. There is also Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer’s Roast Leviathan (Jonatham Cape), 
already well known in America ; and, most interesting of all, 
Mr. W. J. Turner’s Landscape of Cytherea (Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus), a series of poems which the author calls ‘* The record 
of a journey into a strange country.” I should not like to 
venture upon any opinion of it before careful reading, but it 
will certainly be of great interest. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE.* 


Tus handsome and complete edition of Melville’s prose 
works! was much wanted, and we are very grateful to the 
publishers. No library, public or private, that professes to 
represent English literature can possibly be without it. 
How well worth reading is Redburn, for instance, in spite of all 
its faults,and they are many, great and instantly apparent. The 
opening chapter is inimitable. Melville in his prose was not an 
imitator. He was always a most original man. When, 
however, he took his walks abroad, whether in ancient or 
in modern literature, quantities of the paint on the gates 
he passed through came off on his clothes. Sir Thomas 
Browne came off in huge blobs, and in a lesser degree so 
did The Anatomy of Melancholy. Charles Lamb, Carlyle, 
and, above all, Borrow—in the case of the moderns—came 
off; and, unless I am strangely mistaken, I see a great 
many traces of the muddy iridescence of the divine Balzac. 
I expect Melville read French; but that is no matter, 
for there were plenty of translations about in his days, 
and to a man like Melville a wink was quite as good 
as a nod. 

It is the same with Melville the poet.2. In his verse yo 
are not haunted by any references to the past or to 
contemporary literature. Instead, the poems often contain} 
the most amazing forecast of certain of the moods of 
quite modern poetry. If you were to turn the pages of| 
this volume without knowing who wrote its contents 
or where they came from, you would say, “Here is 











*(1) The Works of Herman Melville. Standard Edition. 12 vols. London: 
Constable and Co. [17s. 6d. each.}——(2) John Marr and Other Poems. By 
Herman Melville. With an Introductory Note i Henry Chapin. 2 vols. 
Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Tess, (21s. net.] 





a rather clumsy imitator of Hardy, Meredith, Robert 
Graves, the Sitwells, J. C. Squire and a hundred others, 
including A. E. Housman and Masefield.” I do not, of course, 
mean to assert that there is any one sustained poem which * 
looks like a foretaste of the work of any of these authors ; 
but, as one reads the poems, one is haunted by all sorts 
of half-recollections, not so much of the words as of the 
moods of modern poetry. 

The best way to illustrate what I mean is to quote an 
example. Here is one from the poem with which the 
book opens :— 

“Since as in night’s deck-watch ye show, 
Why, lads, so silent here to me, 
Your watchmate of times long ago ? 
Once, for all the darkling sea, 
You your voices raised how clearly, 
Striking in when tempest sung ; 
Hoisting up the storm-sail cheerly, 
Life is storm—let storm! you rung.” 
This, of course, is not great poetry, or intelligible poetry, 
or well punctuated poetry ; but it seems to me to be alive 
with echoes of what was to come. The verse with which 
the poem concludes is equally characteristic :— 
“But, gunmates lashed in shotted canvas, 
If where long watch-below ye keep, 
Never the shrill, ‘ All hands up hammocks !° 
Breaks the spell that charms your sleep, 
And summoning trumps might vainly call, 
And booming guns implore— 
A beat, a heart-beat musters all, 
One heart-beat at heart-core. 
It musters. But to clasp, retain ; 
To see you at the halyards main— 


To hear your chorus once again! 


Then take one of the very last, the poem called “* Bridegroom 
Dick,” written as late as °76, addressed to his wife: 
“The troublous colic o’ intestine war 

It sets the bowels o’ affection ajar. 

But, lord, old dame, so spins the whizzing world, 

A humming-top, ay, for the little boy-gods 

Flogging it well with their smart little rods, 

Tittering at time and the coil uncurled.” 
“The little boy-gods” making the world a whip-top is 
surely a moving conceit. The poem soon maunders off to 
reminiscences of old shipmates till you get a banality in 
the pseudo-Masefield and Hardy styles. Splendid, if 
maddening, is a poem called ** The Haglets,’’ an account of 
the British Admiral who took the Plate Fleet. With Melville 
at sea the English and American Navies shade off into each 
other. It is full of lines such as 


“The prow, a seedsman, sows the spray ”’ ; 
pray 


* Toledoes great, grand draperies, too, 
Spain’s steel and silk, and splendors from Peru.” 


Take this line for the old Admiral lying on his tomb with 
swords at his feet and trophies at his head :— 

“He marks the vague reserve of heaven” ; 
or again :— 


** Belted he sits in drowsy light, 
And, hatted, nods—the Admiral of the White.” 


Here is a fragment from the end of the poem :— 


*‘Imbedded deep with shells 
And drifted treasure deep, 
For ever he sinks deeper in 
Unfathomable sleep— 
His cannon round him thrown, 
His sailors at his feet, 
The wizard sea enchanting them 
Where never haglets beat.” 


Here is most of a short poem called ‘“* The Figure-Iead,” 
It seems to me strangely Gravesian :— 
“The ‘Charles-and-Emma’ seaward sped 
(Named from the carven pair at prow), 
He so smart, and a curly head, 
She tricked forth as a bride knows how: 
Pretty stem for the port, I trow! 
But iron-rust and alum-spray 
And chafing-gear, and sun and dew 
Vexed this lad and lassie gay, 
Tears in their eyes, salt tears nor few; 
And the hug relaxed with the failing glue.” 


The embrace dissolving with the glue is admirable. 
Melville is always at his best when he is inspired by the 
freemasonry of the sea. The poem “To Ned” is delightful 
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in its wistful irony and romance. Also, it has a curious 
Horatian touch in the first line :— 


“Nor less the satiate year impends 
When, wearying of routine-resorts, 
The pleasure-hunter shall break loose, 
Ned, for our Pantheistie ports : 
Marquesas and glenned isles that be 

Authentic Edens in a Pagan sea. 





. . . . . é 
But, tell, shall he, the tourist, find 
Our isles the same in violet-glow 
Enamouring us what years and years— 
Ah, Ned, what years and years ago! 
Well, Adam advances, smart in pace, 
But scarce by violets that advance you trace.” 
Can you beat “ Pantheistic ports” or ‘ Authentic Edens in 
a Pagan sca” ? 

This review is becoming an anthology! And yet I could 
quote two or three dozen more strange and haunting lines 
from thoroughly bad poems. 

I shall end my dealings with the poems by quoting the 
whole of a curious, bad poem. It requires, however, a word 
or two of comment to make it intelligible. The reader must 
remember that first, last and all the time Melville, when 
he was in his poetic moods, was a confirmed and irrational 
ironist. This does not mean a satirist, or cynic, or critic, 
hut a real taster and enjoyer of the irony of circumstances 
for its own sake. He was given to irony as other men to 
the botile. As an example of how he gets his legs entangled 
in the gleaming falchion of irony, which occasionally he 
used so deftly, read, then, the following :— 

“THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 
While faith forecasts millennial years 
Spite Europe’s embattled lines, 
Back to the Past one glance be cast— 
The Age of the Antonines ! 
O summit of fate, O zenith of time 
When a pagan gentleman reigned, 
And the olive was nailed to the inn of the world 
Nor the peace of the just was feigned. 
A haleyon Age, afar it shines, 
Solstice of Man and the Antonines. 


Iiymns to the nations’ friendly gods 
Went up from the fellowly shrines, 
No demagogue beat the pulpit-drum 
In the Age of the Antonines ! 
The sting was not dreamed to be taken from death, 
No Paradise pledged or sought, 
But they reasoned of fate at the flowing feast, 
Nor stifled the fluent thought, 
We sham, we shuffle while faith declines— 
They were frank in the Age of the Antonines.” 


The ordinary man will say when he reads “ When a pagan 
gentleman reigned,” ‘“* What a piece of barbarism! What 
ridiculous, prosaic vulgarity!” Yet it is nothing of the 
kind. If you pass through the overgrown, bramble-encum- 
ered labyrinth of Melville’s mind, you will find that at 
the centre he is washing his own hands with ironic soap ! 
But the poem is not all ironic. In a sense Melville always 
really hankered after “the pagan gentleman.” All the 
same, he loved to mock himself. 

As an addendum, I must notice the very remarkable piece 
of prose called “ Supplement,”’ which was added by Melville 
to his volume of Battle Pieces. Though very short, it 
is in its way as great as Wordsworth’s immortal letter to 
Captain Pasley : 

“There seems no reason why patriotism and narrowness should 
go together, or why intellectual impartiality should be confounded 
with political trimming, or why serviceable truth should keep 
cloistered because not partisan. . . . Some of us are concerned 
us yet the South shows no penitence. But what exactly do we 
mean by this? Since down to the close of the war she never 
vonfessed any for braving it, the only penitence now left her is 
that which springs solely from the sense of discomfiture ; and 
since this evidently would be a contrition hypocritical, it would 
be unworthy in us to demand it. Certain it is that penitence, in 
the sense of voluntary humiliation, will never be displayed. Nor 
does this afford just ground for unreserved condemnaticr. It 
is enough, for all practical purposes, if the South have been taught 
by the terrors of civil war to feel that Secession, like Slavery. is 
against Destiny; that both now lie buried in one grave; that 
her fate is linked with ours; and that together we comprise the 
Nation.” 


Melville was a fighting man, a hater of slavery, and a 
lover of the Union; but he realized when the war was over 
that the most foolish as well as the most wicked thing was 
to go on hating the South. Could anything be better than 
lyre passage above, or more timely, not for us—the British 
people are not haters—but for our late Allies ? 





a" 
But here comes in the essential irony. We are ¢ 


in our refusal to hate, and yet that is the very thing aa 

most exasperates the Latin races. They quite henestiy 

think it is mere selfish, sordid egotism. The grocer ref 

to hate others because he wants to get orders | =e 
Here is another passage :— 


“If George IV. could, out of the graceful instinct of ; 

raise an honourable monument thy oe great fane = Chute” 
over the remains of the enemy of his dynasty, Charles Riese 
the invader of England and victor in the rout of Preston an, 
upon whose head the king’s ancestor but one reign removed laa 
set a price—is it probable that the grandchildren of Gen “- 
Grant wiil pursue with rancor, or slur by sour negle — 
of Stonewall Jackson ?” 





ct, the memory 


iqually admirable is the following :— 

“* Noble was the gesture into which patriotic passion surprised 
the people in a utilitarian time and country; yet the glory of the 
war falls short of its pathos—a pathos which now at last ought 
to disarm all animosity.” 3 
After declaring that “no consideration should tempt us to 
pervert the national victory into oppression for the yap. 
quished,” and the noble declaration that “ Rightly wil 
more forbearance be required from the North than the 
South, for the North is victor,’ Melville ends with the 
dignified and noble, if obvious, sentiment :— 

“Let us pray that the terrible historic tragedy of our time may 
not have been enacted without instructing our whole beloved 
country through terror and pity; and may fulfilment verify jn 
the end those expectations which kindle the bars of Progress and 
Humanity.” 

I will end with a verse quotation from one of the War. 
Poems :— 

*““A darker side there is; but doubt 
In Nature’s charity hovers there : 
If men for new agreement yearn, 
Then ‘old upbraiding best forbear : 
‘The South’s the sinner!’ Weil, so let it be; 
But shall the North sin worse, and stand the Pharisee ? 
O, now that brave men yield the sword, 
Mine be the manful soldier-view ; 
By how much more they boldly warred, 
By so much more is mercy due : 
Ww hen Vicksburg fell, and the moody files marched out, 
Silent the victors stood, scorning to raise a shout.” 

In this context I may be pardoned a reminiscence. | 
remember well Lord Cromer telling me his experience of 
this spirit. As a young Artillery officer he visited New 
York during what seemed the very darkest part of the war 
from the point of view of the North. He found, he told 
me, in the great city an adamantine determination to fight 
the war through to the end. The merchant princes, whose 
fortunes were at stake, and whose sons were at the front, 
would not hear of letting the erring South go in peace to 
maintain slavery. But he also found the most intense 
bitterness. He then went up to Grant’s army outside 
Petersburg. Here he lived in the trenches with subatterns 
of the Northern Artillery. The moral and_ psychological 
change was amazing. There was an equal determination 
to fight the thing out, to save the Union and to put an end 
to slavery for ever. But there was no bitterness whatever. 
Cromer was not merely no militarist but a strong anti- 
militarist. Also he was no sentimentalist ; yet, as he recalled 
his experience, you could see how much he had been moved 
and how proud he felt of the magnanimity of his old 
profession, J. Sr. Loe STRACHEY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED 
FORCES.* 

ApmiraL Consett is the first writer who has dealt fully and 
statistically with the way in which Germany during the 
War obtained such supplies as a full exercise of our sea power 
would have prevented from reaching her. This is an extremely 
important subject, though we must also add a very complicated 
one, and we are grateful to Admiral Consett for having written 
this book. In all future discussions of the subject it will 
be quite indispensable for its documentary evidence. 

No one was in a better position than Admiral Consett to 
seep track of the supplies that went into Germany through 
Seandinavia and Holland in the first two and a-half years 
of the War. He was naval attaché in Scandinavia from 
1912-1919. The irony and the tragedy of it was that a 





p 


* The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, 1914-1918. By Rear-Admiral M. W. W. ?: 
Consett, C.M.G. London; Williams and Norgate. (15s. net.) 
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= sdous proportion of these supplies came from Great 
re herself. We, in fact, diligently supplied and fed our 
wat In Admiral Consett’s view Germany would have 
collapsed perhaps a couple of years sooner but for this help, 
which she had not dreamed that we would ever give her or 
allow to reach her. ‘Those who are content to regard the 
question simply from the point of view of failure to apply 
the physical power which we possessed will, of course, say that 
the British Government was guilty of a crane. But the 

There was also a 


enemy: 


question is not nearly so simple as that. “socio 
politica! side to it. Few people need to be reminded of the 
way in which America championed the cause of the neutrals 
in the early part of the War. There were times when the ugly 
prospect had actually to be faced that if a few more restric- 
tions were put on the trade of neutrals Ameri a would become 
our opponent instead of our potential friend. She might 
have cut off the supply of munitions. Admiral Consett Is not | 
ynmindful of this difficulty ; he touches on it ; but in our | 
opinion he does not allow nearly enough weight to it. | 

Scandinavia, as he admits, was dependent upon her over- 
seas supplics. Could we have isolated Seandinavia and 
Holland from the beginning of the War on the ground that 
whatever they bought from us would be sure to be passed on 
to Germany ? Could we have done this, we ask, without 
alienating the sympathies of the impartial world which we 
certainly deserved and which for the most part, as it was, 
we enjoyed ? Admiral Consett says that Scandinavia had 
always expected to suffer if there should be a European war 
in which Great Britain was involved and that she was sur- 
Llis evidence 





prised that we called upon her to suffer so little. 
on that point satisfies us less than his evidence about the 
supplies which undoubtedly passed through to Germany. 
The political atmosphere which belligerents create for them- | 
selves during war is a matter of greater moral significance 
than some people would allow it to be. Another point worth 
noticing is that Scandinavia necessarily imported directly | 
much more than before since great neighbouring ports, like 


Hamburg, were closed. 

We felt bound to make these reservations before coming to 
Admiral Consett’s facts, but having made them we are now free 
to summarize what he says and to emphasize its importance, 
His facts are, indeed, astonishing. Scandinavia and Holland 
promised that goods imported from us would be used in the 
country of their reception and not be transmitted to Germany. 
Admiral Consett says that these promises were useless, 
He brings out very clearly what we confess we had 
not appreciated before, that a large part of the 
American indignation against us at the beginning of 
the War was based on the fact that Great Britain was, 
30 to speak, competing with America in sending goods to 
neutral Europe. America complained that Great Britain, 
though a competitor, imposed unnecessary rules on her rival. 
One competitor was fixing the handicap of the other. This 
curious situation was obscured at the time owing to the 
contradictory statements of the Government. Thus on 
January 26th, 1916, Lord Robert Cecil stated in Parliament 


throughout the seven months on the scale of the current 
German Army ration.” We cannot give many examples of 
Admiral Consett’s remarkable figures, but we must mention 
a few as typical. During the first four months of 1915, 
the increases in the amount of cocoa exported from Great 
Britain to Scandinavia, Holland and Italy as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1913 were :-— 


1915. 1915. 
Ib. Ib. 
January ie ae o> SOG RE isce 2,626,687 
February oe os os SEB RER. asec 1,628,173 
March ae eo ee 137,423 ceoc 4,060,428 


415,815 weve 3,903,683 


April .. ee oe ee 
Coal was sent apparently without restriction to Scandinavia, 
and it was handed on freely to Germany. Denmark exported 
horses, cattle and food to Germany, while we supplied her 
with the fodder and fertiiizers for producing them. We also 
supplied the apparatus of fishing, and it is to be noted that 
as a result, or at all events partly as a result, Denmark and 
Sweden sent to Germany forty-six times the amount of fish 
which they sent to this country. Great Britain more than 
doubled the amount of oil seeds, tallow, lard, fish oils, anima! 
oils and fats which she sent to Scandinavia, and these weni 
into Germany for the manufacture of glycerine used in high 


explosives. In 1913 Great Britain sent to Denmark 150 tons 


of lubricants; in 1915 she sent 500 tons. Why? The 
export of copper to Sweden doubled; simultaneously the 
export of copper from Sweden to Germany trebled. In the 


first six weeks of 1916 we allowed 20,000 tons of zine ore to 
go to Rotterdam. Thence it went to Liége. In 1915 we 
sent to Sweden twelve times the amount of nickel we had sent 
in 1913. Cotton was not declared contraband till August, 
1915. In 1913 we had sent 1,940 tons of cotton to Sweden ; 
in 1915 we sent 10,300. The exports of cotton to Norway 
and Denmark rose correspondingly. Our exports of flax, 
jute, skins, phosphate, pyrites, sulphate of ammonia, rubber 
and many other things all increased greatly. Admiral 
Consett says that cement was the only commodity that 
formed the subject of particular inquiry when the general 
question of our trade during the War was raised. 

Consideration for neutrals, aithough in our opinion politically 
and morally necessary, surely provides no excuse for these 
huge increases over the normal. One would have thought 
that the obvious thing to do was to ration Scandinavia and 
to take our exports in the year before the War as the maximum 
figure allowable. After two and a-half years Admiral Consett’s 
advice was acted upon, and we did proceed on the rationing 
principle. But why not sooner? America, so far from 
objecting, would have welcomed any restrictions we laid 
upon ourselves. 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE.* 

ONLY the dramatic death of F. W. Sanderson, the Head- 
master of Oundle, made the general public aware of his 
arrival. Yet he had, after many years of devoted endeavour 





that “not much was going through neutral countries * to 
Yet in a message about the same time to America 
in answer to one of her complaints the Government said: 
“It is common knowledge that large quantities of supplies 
have passed to our enemies through neutral ports.” The 
message went on to say that neutral ports had, in fact, been 
“the main avenues through which supplies have reached the 
retorted: ‘ What about the 


Car 
utTManyv. 


enemy.” Naturally America 
supplies vou are sending yourself ?’ 


We may fairly assert, however, that the conduct of Great 


and experiment, become a most potent force in education, 
| being rewarded at last in that position by the sympathy 
land admiration of those who knew him, his work and his 
| ideals, and confirmed in it by the hostility of those who 
did not but who abhorred and feared his challenging and 
subversive * methods. The book, Sanderson of Oundle, is 


| just such a memorial as the great head-master would have 


ss 


approved, as in telling of him it telis of his life’s work in 
the most revealing manner possible, for if ever man lived 
in and by his labour that man was Sanderson. 

There are and there will be other monuments in print 





Britain, in many respects inimical to herself, was based on 
a generally scrupulous regard for pledges that she had given 
or implied, and for the customs of war. The Treaty of London, 
which had not been ratified owing to the wise intervention of 
the House of Lords, was at first acted upon as though it had 
full validity. As everyone knows, it seriously detracted from 
our ability to make war effectually. 

Admiral Consett shows that the exeess over our normal 
exports to Scandinavia amounted often to 200 or 300 per cent., 
and in some cases even to 1,000 per cent. Germany was thus 
enabled to stem the tide of starvation and to pull through 
1916 and 1917. He says that in the first seven months of 
1916 “the meat export alone during this period, 62,561 tons, 
was sufficient to furnish about 1,000,000 meat rations per day 


and in stone and brass, but this spontaneous tribute from 
| the pens (and hearts) of fifty anonymous 
| contributors must obviously remain unique in its evidence 
made a coherent and readable 


clearly the 


j and significance. To have 
book out of such various material was a considerable literary 
feat in itself, and the excellence of the editing adds another 
leaf to the crown of the distinguished author who—also 
anonymously and gratuitously —undertook the heavy task. 
In places the wisdom of the editor is revealed by his refusal 
to edit, the several witnesses being allowed to testify in 
their own fashion and in their own words, whether critically 
and analytically, appreciatively, vividly or cautiously. What 


— 








* Sanderson of Qundle, London; Chatto-and Windus. [12s. 6d. net.) 
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is clearly present throughout the book, which ranges at 
large over a wide tract of economics, religion, education and 
all the fundamentals of life, is a steady affection for the 
central figure. 

Sanderson was not an easy man to know; the early 
antagonism he had to face and overcome inured him to an 
isolation and loneliness that is good for no man, and he 
was singularly bad at self-expression save in and through 
his work. Once in his confidence, however, affection was 
the least one could feel towards this passionate, steadfast, 
tender-hearted yet whimsical champion of a Utopia which it 
is easy to mock at and which is in truth impossible of attain- 
ment, except through the labours of such as he. Of his 
ideals, his theories, his methods and his amazing practical 
success we can say little here, but one long extract will serve 
to give a picture of the man himself. It is written by one 
of his ex-pupils : 

“In his expansive moments he was always delightful, and 
when he was ‘in form’ his science lessons were a pure joy. He 
would whimsically put himself on the level of his class and join 
in the pursuit of some (to us) new piece of knowledge with a 
humour and ingenuity that made the demonstration an intoxi- 
cating adventure, a raid into new and unknown territory, that 
ultimately brought our morning’s objective into sight as a blazing 
revelation. One longed that he might guide one further and 
more often, but with the constant growth of the school, the Head- 
master inevitably rather ate up the Teacher. I think he par- 
ticularly liked teaching divinity, but, so far as I was concerned, 
his magic did not extend to this subject, and his analytical and 
comparative methods in studying the Bible left me indifferent for 
long to the whole field of theology, and with a satiated distaste 
for the Old Testament and even for the Gospels. Undoubtedly 
in my case the effective approach would have been through poetry 
and literature—if we were using the instruments of scientific 
research I was impatient that they should be employed on any- 
thing so academic and remote as Biblical history; I wanted, 
boy-like, to go on making the thrilling and illuminating ‘ dis- 
coveries ’ that natural science yielded so miraculously under the 
Head-master’s guidance. Who could really care about Assurbani- 
pal or the Syrian succession when Boyle and Dalton were waiting 
for us in the labs ? 


The many rare qualities and the great-heartedness of Sanderson 
are in no danger of being forgotten, but to recapture that peculiar 
tang and flavour of his character that made him in many ways so 
unique, one must recall the little twists and quirks that seasoned 
his personality. 


He displayed latterly, perhaps above all things, an amazing 
sense of propertion: a realization indeed of what were the great 
things and what the small; what stood for true human progress 
and what was reactionary and anti-social. He became a dis- 
composing though amiable exposer of all shams and pretensions, 
possessing, as he himself asserted, ‘a secret touchstone ’ by which 
he tried the worth of all actions and professions. His own set 
of values he continued to keep stedfastly inviolate and constant, 
untouched by any taint of opportunism, unwarped by any con- 
cessions to expediency. To say that he had his crochets is to 
say that he was human. He used to amuse himself and others 
by his vehement denunciations of the ‘ Possessivists,’ against 
whom he carried on a perpetual pogrom—half serious, half fan- 
tastic. Whilst genuinely mistrusting and detesting the self-seeking 
and all their works, he would sometimes go to extravagant lengths 
in denouncing some pillar of society as a ‘ Possessivist’ of the 
most dangerous and pernicious sort—probably a ‘ Crypto-Possessi- 
vist ’-—-only to end in laughing at himself and his ‘ Heretic 
Ilunting’ with that comfortable infectious chuckle of his and a 
“What ?—Well, well, well!’ If Sanderson were filled with a 
‘consuming fire,’ it was a fire which burnt up shams and hypocrisies, 
but for enthusiasms it was a source of warmth and comfort. Yes, 
he was greater than we knew. Even now perhaps we are short of 
realizing his full measure.” 


We hope that this book will carry the spirit of Sanderson 
abroad to our Public Schools. At his best he was a questioner, 
not a dogmatist. Educationists cannot too often search 
their hearts. It is so easy and so fatal to be content with 
achievement. Schoolmasters are too often content to “ make 
the dirt fly without asking themselves (in Mr. Chesterton’s 
phrase) whether it is in the garden or in the bottom of a 
boot that they are digging. 


BEASTS, MEN AND 
SureE.y this is the most astonishing “ true ” story ever put 
before the present generation! Either that, or Dr. Ossen- 
dowski is one of the world’s most colossal liars! It begins 
tamely enough: a mere escape at a moment's notice from 
the Bolsheviki in a remote Siberian town on the Yenisei, and 
the life of an outlaw, in company with a murderer, in the 
forests. But then Dr. Ossendowski determined to make his 


GODS.* 


oh 


way South and East through China to the Pacific. 
way he gradually collected a small army of other refugees and 
fought regular pitched battles with Red troops. He pierced 
through the no-man’s-land of Urianhai into Outer Mongolis 
only to find the road to China barred. His company divided’ 
and he determined with a few companions to make his way 
through Central Asia and Tibet to India! He successfully 
crossed the Gobi Desert, and almost won through, but Wag 
turned back by the hostility of the Tibetans— indeed, barely 
escaped with his life. The remains of the party retraced their 
steps hundreds of miles to the north: and in Mongolia for 
some time Dr. Ossendowski remained, enjoying incredible 
adventures, and taking a more and more prominent part in 
the affairs of that mysterious country and of the * White» 
troops operating there against the Chinese, and ultimately 
made his way to Peking. Of the people he met two stand out; 
the mysterious ** Avenging Lama,’ who combined the quali- 
ties of asectic and miracle-worker with those of a terrific 
murderer; and General Baron Ungern Von Sternberg, The 
Baron came of a family part Teuton part Magyar that had heey 
Buddhist for the last three generations and lived somewhere 
in the Lithuanian direction. He was obviously perfectly mad, 
his two ideals being the conquest of the Bolsheviks and the 
spreading of Buddhism through Europe with fire and sword, 
His power and his cruelty were almost unbelievable: the Mon. 
golians regarded him as the God of War himself or a reincarng. 
tion of Jenghiz Khan. Fortunately he regarded Dr. Ossen. 
dowski with favour, for few strangers survived their first 
introduction to him, and through his help the author was 
introduced to the Living Buddha of Urga, spiritual and tem. 
poral ruler of Mongolia, second only to the Living Buddha of 
Lhasa himself. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more thrilling than 
this mysterious and astounding book. Whether Dr. Ossen- 
dowski is a liar or not (the suggestion is made in no derogatory 
sense to his morals, but out of compliment to the hair-raising 
nature of his adventures and revelations), he is, at any rate, 
a thoroughly eflicient writer from the technical point of 
view. Indeed, it is partly his evident skill in the art of 
narrative that renders him suspect. 


On his 


FICTION. 
— 
PORTRAIT OF A’ SCULPTOR.* 

Tue critie of imaginative literature is an unfortunate creature, 
He reads for business what more fortunate people read for 
pleasure, and where others have nothing to do but enjoy 
he is expected to give a reasonable explanation of his enjoy- 
ment or (worse still) to continue reading in spite of his disgust 
and then to give geod reason for his disgust. The ideal critic, 
of course, reads his book with a single mind; he submits 
himself to it, and not until he has received the total impression 
does he begin to criticize. In actual fact, however, the 
procedure is somewhat different, for the mortal critic reads 
not only with an eye on the book, but also with an eye on 
himself and the writer, a process in which all three suffer. 
But sometimes he is confronted with a book which carries 
the sophisticated creature off his feet, and then he resigns 
himself to pure experience. 

Such was the effect on the present reviewer of the first 
hundred pages of The Grand Tour. The book is an extra- 
ordinarily good one. Miss Romer Wilson possesses what one 
of the persons in her novel declares himself to be without 
“that strange occasional genius which is independent otf 
experience.” In The Grand Tour, as in Martin Schuler, Miss 
Wilson sets out to present the character of a genius. It is 4 
difficult, dangerous and highly attractive theme which has 
tempted innumerable novelists into disaster, but in Martin 
Schuler Miss Wilson succeeded. Schuler was convincingly 
real, and to say that Alphonse Marichaud—the French sculptor 
whose excursion into literature The Grand Tour is supposed to 
be—is real in an even profounder way than Schuler is to say 
a great deal. 

The Grand Tour is not a book for the indiscriminate devourer 
of fiction. It is strongly intellectual and cultured stuff, 
although (since it is truly imaginative) the intellectual content 
appears in the form of imagery and emotion. Miss Wilson 





* Beasis, Men and Geds. By Ferdinand Ossendowski, London : Arnold. {i2s, 6d.] 





* The Grand Tour. By Romer Wilson. London: Methuen. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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gses a superb style—exuberant, well-fed, humorous, 
full of imagery and colour. It gives the impression that she 
writes rapidly, torr¢ ntially, out of a full imagination on 
impression reinforced by an amazing inaccuracy in spelling 
which extends over three languages—English, French and 
German—and, in the case of French, scatters the accents with 
the fine carelessness of a henwife feeding poultry. — 

The nével has no plot. It consists simply of stories, letters 
and diary-entries written by Marichaud ; but the effect of 
this hotch-potch is to present with astonishing depth and 
yigour the personality of Marichaud in all ils abundant 
humorousness, introspectiveness, detach- 
ment and fundamental joyousness, And this process involves 
the creation of other characters, large, full-blooded, sharply 
Prudhom, who has thrown 


hypersensitivity, 





over | 


defined—types such as 


Miss 
7" Vw J . 7 ” vu 
The Grand Tour, we joyfully confess, has knocked us off 
our perch, which to the reviewer is the rarest of luxuries. 


Found Money. By George A. 


of life ; I shall pursue whatever in that bright future shall seem to 
be the truth, through open and through hidden spaces, instead of 
scurrying, like a rat in a dark sewer, away from every strange 
noise. 


” 


When the committee of the Hawthornden Prize selected 


Wilson in 1921 they certainly spotted a winner. 


Birmingham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
Mr. Birmingham has invented a clever and amusing plot 


for his new novel, and he tells it with experience and a com- 
fortable wit. He 
* holds ” 
| by a treasure hunt and rarely more interested in one. Found 
Money is too good to send a reader to sleep, but excellent to 


‘ does not “command attention,” but 
it pleasantly. We have never been less thrilled 


‘ization ¢ ives i frica with a scor jack wives ; repare hi ey 1% . yr 
civilization and lives in Africa with a score of black wi | prepare him for it. The author makes no discoveries in 


or Hyacinthe Simon, the gorgeous, corpulent, self-made man | 


* standing by the fire- 


who appears first in Marichaud’s study, 
pice with his top-he 
very serious look on his round face, as if he regretted some sad 
news he had to impart. He was magnificently dressed. Gold 
seals hung from his vast buff waistcoat, and his top-hat | 
reflected the view through the window.” 
The first third of the book is a splendid tour de force. Then | 
occurs what is its only weakness. We become gradually aware | 
that substance has gone out of it. It deals now with exter- | 
nalities, trivial encounters, experiences at shallower levels, 
all of them excellent in -admirably treated 
but disappointing in their position, as even a fine bas-relief 
would be disappointing as the culmination to a great archi- 
tectural pedestal obviously intended to support an equestrian 
statue. That is a real weakness, but it is weakness on a high 
level, and weakness in Miss Wilson is superior to the average 
novelist’s strength. ‘Towards the end the book returns to 
the profounder concerns with which it so wonderfully set out. 
Miss Wilson is one of those fortunate writers who can make | 
whatever they touch convincing by the fulness of energy with | 
which they endow it. Marichaud’s calf-love for the little pink- 
tighted equestrienne at the circus is delightfully humorous | 


themselves 





in its exaggeration :— 

“T bent over my roses as I put them in her arms and whispered : 
‘Madame, I love you. I should like to give you everything you 
wish. I should like to take you home in my automobile and tell 
you how much I love you.’ 

" She looked up at me modestly and answered, I thought, with 
regret in her adorable voice : 

“Monsieur, you are very kind. Some other time perhaps; but 
Iam newly married to an acrobat, the one that dances on the 
tight-wire.’ 

Ten thousand curses on the young gentleman with the diamond- 
headed cane! Instinct selected him as my rival. Damn his 
infernal smirk! What was I to do? There was nothing to be 
done, of course, but to go away.” 


The chapter called ‘*A Vaporous Conversation” is a 
delicious blend of wisdom and polished triviality :— 


“T got up and began to walk about the room, restless with the 
faint apprehensive excitement that fills the heart upon dark August 
ifternoons : a premonition of storm, of passion, of war, one likes 
to imagine it; as a rule it is the premonition of nothing at all. 

‘Oh, you do not understand me,’ I cried, ‘if you think I under- 
stand myself whither Iam bound! I make certain of my actions 
converge towards a point, because, perhaps because,’ I smiled, 
‘when one has chosen a career it is usual to follow it. At intervals 
I terminate in marble, but that is all you can say of me. As a 
man, not as a sculptor, who am 1? WhatamI?.,. .’ 

I knew that Madame du Merry was watching me. She is far 
too accomplished a woman not to watch a man when he expects 
her to be doing so.” 

To illustrate by quotation the profounder side of the book 
is not entirely possible, because it is not and could not be 
presented in brief passages, but is cumulative in effect: yet 
to quote only the lighter passages is to give a false impression. 
This fragment from a letter may help to correct it :— 

“ Girrard, it is very perplexing to be what our fellow-men call an 
artist. As I hold apart the past and the future with my two hands, 
often my strength fails; they surge upon one another like seas 
escaped from God’s dominion and overwhelm me in their confusion. 

I wish there were no time. Time is a blindness to me. I wish 
I had the timeless sight of the angels, to whom all things are imme- 
diate and everlasting. . . . Am I among the prophets, Girrard ? 
No, because I cannot reach out to hold, my hands disperse whatever 
they touch. Also I suffer from the hysteria of amazement. How 
glorious to be possessed of the calmness and sovereign peace of a 
great man! The excitement that affects me in all my ways fastens 
upon my mind and heart. When I become a great man I shall 
open my heart to many thoughts which at present I dare not 
entertain ; I shall not be afraid of simplicity nor of the quict sounds 


t in his huge wash-leather paw and a | purpose—to amuse. 
hunt is in Ireland 
resentment, not even his eloquent Josephine herself. He 
would never really 
good, easy man. 


John Penrose. By J. ©. Tregarthen. (John 


| experience. 





psychology, yet his characters are sufliciently alive and sulli- 
ciently true to the convention of psychology for his gentle 


His satire on Irish politics—his treasure 
—should not stir the fiercest patriot to 


hurt anybody’s feelings on purpose. A 


, 73. 6d.) 

Mr. ‘Tregarthen has hitherto been known to the publie by 
his Nature books, and it was with some trepidation that we 
ventured to read his first essay in a more sophisticated form. 
He has the power of telling a story, however; and that, 
after all, is the first principle of the novelist. His tale is of 
his own county, Cornwall; and his characters are people 
whose daily life is influenced by an environment in the 
delineation of which the author has already shown some 
expertness. There are smugglers, gamekeepers, poachers, 
farmers, squires, and labourers, in a delightful setting of well- 
described scenery. The period of the story is about a century 
ago, when the heinous game laws of our country were at 
their worst. 


Murray. 


Whose Law? By Dorothy Cosens. (Melrose. 6s.) 

We cannot understand why a novelette of the cheapest 
kind should have been put between stiff boards and foisted 
upon the public at 6s. a copy. The theme of this book is 
hopelessly artificial and out of date, while the text betrays 
on every page the author’s incredible ignorance of all the 
things that should not be done by those who aspire to write 
English. ‘**‘ The golden age always seems the one that has 
passed,’ rattled Charlie. Dorrit did not speak; she was 
wondering if it was really the case.’ Was it really Charlie 
who rattled, or was it the case ? 
Harlequin and Columbine. By Booth Tarkington. (Heino- 

mann. 5s.) 

This jeu desprit is most charming. Only the experienced 
artist can be successful in such work, and the author has that 
There is not a heavy or false note in the little 
call it what you will. The theme 


fantasia, prelude, étude 
charm. We have the 
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young dramatist, with his first play accepted ; the star actor ; 
the ingénue understudy, modest as a farthing dip, who yet 
subdues the star; and the obsequious and terrorized stage 
manager. ‘The despair of the author at seeing his own light 
absorbed into that of the star is mitigated when the young 
understudy beams on him. There is a comical crisis when 
the equally infatuated star discovers that she is the bride 
of his manager. But his wounded vanity is appeased, 
the ingénue is re-engaged, and the young dramatist’s first 
play is saved. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
Saint Lydwine of Schiedam. By J. K. Huysmans. (Kegan 
Paul. 6s. 6d.) 
Long before Huysmans’ return to the Roman Catholic Church 
he had been attracted as an artist by the artless perfection of 
the Lives of the Sainis. Though he is generally termed a 


imaginative in a narrow range ; he produces his effects by an 
astonishing wealth of uncxpected associations. In this 


mundane genius and presents as starkly as possible the records 
of her tormented life. Though it contains less of Huysmans 





himself than En Route or La Cathédrale (to mention the two | 
translations issued by the same publisher), the interest of this | 


book is not only to the devout and the literary. It presents 
a very remarkable but not uncommon phenomenon which the 
materialist would dismiss as hallucination. More significant 
is the glimpse it gives into the mental life of the fourteenth 
century, when the supernatural was the most natural thing 
in the world. 


Dante and His Influence. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

A study of the great poet by the late American Ambassador 
to Italy. Dante’s life is first of all narrated, and afterwards his 
work is displayed in the light of a most exalted interpretation. 
A desirable guide for the general reader. 


The Life and Work of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. By 
Frank Smith. (Murray. 18s. net.) 

The subject of this conscientious memoir, who was born in 
1804 and died in 1877, is remembered as the first secretary 
of the Committee of Council on Education, which developed 
into a Department and is now a Board. He held this post 
from 1839 to 1849, and the account of his work will be instruc- 
tive to special students. He is remembered, too, as a friend 
of Charlotte Bronté, and as an active philanthropist in his 
own county of Lancashire. Lord Shuttleworth contributes 
some interesting reminiscences of his father’s private life. 


Life of Roger Brooke Taney, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. By Bernard C. Steiner. (Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins.) 

Roger Brooke Taney will chiefly be remembered for his 
famous decision in the Dred Scott Case (1856-57), in which he 
cook his stand against the anti-slavery movement. That 
sase alone, and his removal of the Government deposits from 
the United States Bank, are suflicient to prove how erroneous 
was his policy. Yet his prejudices were inherited, and at least 
he remained consistent. If, as one of his contemporaries said, 
* he erred infinitely and wretchedly,” it must also be remem- 


bered that his service in standardizing the practice of the | 


court was valuable in the extreme. Indeed, the impression 
left by Mr. Steiner’s lucid and impartial biography is that, 
with all his faults, Chief Justice ‘Taney was yet “a great 
judge and a good man,” 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
Women Writers of the Nineteenth Century. Py Marjory A. 
Bald. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

This volume does not examine the contribution made by 
women to nineteenth-ceniury literature; it is simply a 
number of studies of the outstanding women writers, Jane 
Austen, the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and Christina Rossetti. Miss Bald’s critical method is 
what might be called the * personality > method, the object 
of which is to explain the personality of a writer by means of 
his or her work. The result in this instance is of particular 
importance, because the critic is a woman dealing with women 
writers. It is a very painstaking and thorough piece of 
eriticism. the work of a mind at once acute and sensitive. 
The studies are not all of equal value. The one on Jane 
Austen is rather short, and as it happens that so many critics 
of the first rank have written about her, Miss Bald’s study 
strikes one as being somewhat below the level of the rest 
of the volume. ‘The longest and perhaps most valuable study 
is that of Mrs. Gaskell, whose versatile genius fully engages 
Miss Bald’s attention for some sixty pages. Mrs. Gaskell is 
probably one of the underrated novelists of the century, and 
Miss Bald’s discriminating but enthusiastic essay should do 
something to restore the balance. The remainder of the book 
falls somewhere between these two extremes, though we think 
that the author handles fiction more surcly than she does 





aii 
— 


poetry. <A word of praise is due to the chivalrous publishers 

who have enshrined all these women writers in one of the 

prettiest books we have seen this season. ’ 

Shouts and Murmurs. By Alexander Woolleott. 
Parsons. 8s. Gd.) 

Impressions of an American dramatic critic. Contains a 
new and excellent story about Beerbohm ‘Tree. Albert 
Samain (not Semain). author of Polyphieme, is not considered 
quite so obscure as Mr. Woolleott seems to think ; he has 
at any rate, a European reputation. 
Three Studies in English Literature : Kipling, Galsworthy 

Shakespeare. By André Chevrillon. ‘Iranslated by Fiorenes 
Simmonds. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) ‘ ; 

Though there is nothing elaborate in the production of this 
book it is an excellent example of the confidence with which 
a well-proportioned page and dignified binding can inspire the 


(Leonard 


: ; , | reader. M. Chevrillon was one of the first, if not the fj 
Naturalist, the style of his novels is that of a man intensely | . wehncsnbge 


French critics to introduce Kipling to his countrymen, which 
he did through the medium of the Revue des Deux Mondes 


The Kipling and Galsworthy are admirable example 
biography of Saint Lydwine, however, he lays aside his | ine 4 ; ples of the 


technical criticism which the French have reduced almost 
to an exact science, and at the same time more fully 
reveal the intentions of these writers. His essay on Shake. 
speare is shorter and necessarily of a different kind, aimine 
rather to separate the essential genius of the two nations 
and one feels that he has said something valuable when hs 
speaks of the English pre-occupation with a truth (call jt 
spiritual or what you will) above the truth of reason, and not 
amenable to logical exposition. Whether Kipling can really 
be traced back to Milton and Galsworthy (in contrast) to 
Shakespeare is a little puzzle for ingenious readers. 


OVER THE HILLS. 
Climbs on Alpine Peaks. By Abate Achille Ratti. (Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
This volume, with an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Salford and a Foreword by the well-known Alpinist, Dr, 
Douglas Freshfield, consists of a translation of four articles, 


| one of them contributed to the Bollettino and the rest to the 





Rivista Mensile of the Italian Alpine Club by the Abate 
Achille Ratti, now Pope Pius XI. There must be many 
people who are unaware that the Pope is a mountaineer of 
considerable achievement ; yet, even without Mr. Freshfield’s 
testimony, his Holiness’s accounts of the three important 
climbs included in the present book are sufficient to prove it. 
In the first he describes his ascent of Monte Rosa from Macug- 
naga, of which Mr. Freshfield writes :— A 
““Few more daring feats are on record. The ascent of the 
precipitous face of Monte Rosa above Macugnaga was for years 
reckoned one of the unsolved problems of the Alps. It was accom- 
plished at last and more than once, but not by Italians. The 
successful climbers on their return agreed in declaring that, owing 
to the unavoidable risk incurred from avalanches and falling stones, 
the expedition ought to be banned. Sgr. Ratti’s patriotism made 
him eager that this spectacular feat should be repeated by his 
countrymen. .. .” 
Ilis Holiness’s description of the climb, told plainly and 
simply, makes excellent reading, as do his accounts of an 
ascent of the Matterhorn (beneath the summit of which he 
and his companions were compelled to spend a night in the 
open) and another of Mont Blane. The articles are well trans- 
lated by Mr. J. E. C. Eaton and are illustrated by several 
admirable photographs. <A translation of the account of the 
ascent of Monte Rosa, which we noticed not long ago, was 
published in a limited edition by Mr. Daniel O°Connor towards 
the end of last year, but the rest, we believe, now appear in 
English for the first time. 


Below the Snow Line. By Douglas W. Freshfield, D.C.L. 
(Constable. 18s.) : 

Mountaineers may be divided into two main types. There 
is first the “ greasy-pole expert” of Ruskin, the “ ascen- 
sionist *’ of Dr. Freshfield, the “* Cockney climber” of Conway, 
who cares nothing for secondary peaks and climbs cither for 
admiration or for exercise, insulting the everlasting hills by 
considering them as mere gymnasia. Then there is the 
mountain lover, who must see his love from all points of view 
at all times of the day and year, in all weathers, under condi- 
tions, in fact, only possible to the skilled mountaineer. He 
knows the absurdity of Ruskin’s paradox that all of strength 
and beauty the mountains have to reveal to us may be known 
by the cripple, the greybeard, and the infant; but he appre- 
ciates the beauty of lesser hills and climbs them with hardly 
less delight. The former class may leave this book alone, but 
the latter will recognize it as the true companion of Leslie 
Stephen’s Playground. The mountains described would be 
of little value in an Alpine Club qualification list, for most are 
chosen from districts ** barred as by a flaming sword to the 
Limited Company of Serious Mountaineers.” But the lay 
reader and he who, like Dr. Freshfield, feels that there are 
times when nothing but rock and snow becomes monotonous, 
will appreciate these lazy wanderings in flowery valleys and 
over green hills round the Mediterranean Sea. Even he who 
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joy on an English rock-face or a steep ice-slope 
finds ody will rejoice to know that, when old age has 
¥! ~ him of these delights, there is pleasure still to find in 
“" ritime Alps 2nd Corsica, Greece and North Africa, the 
aber and Japan, Bosnia and even Savoy. Dr. Freshfield 


spnines - : “ , . 
Ape elightful style. Climbers, like scientists, suffer fre- 
his from having too much to say to say it well, and their 


quently Ssstion is communicated to their readers. No 
Ha sense 15 here. The book is as easy and smooth as the 
sch “cnn described. Only here and there it rises to heights 
wi but restrained description, or wanders off down a side 
are philosophize concerning climbing in general or to poke 
fin at the “ ascensionists,” 


HISTORY. 

History of the Roman Religion. By W. R. Halliday. (Liverpool 
University Press and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 
Professor Halliday’s contribution to a new series of mono- 

raphs produced by the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology 
~ an admirably clear and scholarly aceount of the religion 

Ancient Rome up to the reign of Augustus. We know 
») better sketch in Inglish of the development of the Roman 
vate religion from the time of Numa, with the gradual 
stroduction first of Greek and then of Oriental cults as the 
jwer of Rome spread over the whole of the Mediterranean 
yorid. The simple religions of the home and the farm were 
pider than Numa and existed side by side with the State 
wligion, until they were superseded by Christianity. The 
State religion scems to us a chilly faith, dependent mainly 
on ritual performed by officials, but the Roman family cult, 
jmilar in some ways to that of China, must, as Professor 
falliday says, have had a beneficial influence on the Roman 
character. It is to be noted that the stern Roman of the 
arly Republic had no belief in personal immortality, and 
that the object of family worship—Janus, the Genius, the 
lar of the Family, Vesta and the Penates—were not 
‘originally invested with any corporeal form or thought of 
s individual personalities.” Augustus achieved some success 
n his religious revival by linking his tutelary Genius with 
the old rustic Lares as the common objects of a popular cult 
based on ancient traditions. 

The Colonial Policy of William III. in America and the 
West Indies. By G. H. Guttrid (Cambridge University 
Press. 105. net.) 

This painstaking essay is a fresh proof that our colonial 
history is at last beginning to attract a few serious students 
t the older universities. The dozen years to which Mr. 
(uttridge limits his attention were not a critical period, but 
he problem of reconciling Imperial and local interests began 
to be stated in more or less detinite terms. The colonies were 
by no means able to stand alone against French aggression, 
it they were not afraid to claim full autonomy, perhaps 
yithout realizing what it meant. William’s Ministers on 
the whole seem to have shown much patience and tact in 
lealing with the settlements. 

A History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. By Harold A. 
Innis. (P. S. King. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Innis, of Toronto University, has produced a valuable 
study of the C.P.R. in its political and economic aspects. 
lis history, as he says, is ** the history of the spread of Western 
ilization over the northern half of the North American 
ontinent,”’ 
not have been settled or able to feed the mother-country, 
id the Dominion would be a very unstable federation. 
the author has much to say about the incessant complaints 
{the Western farmers against high railway rates and suggests 








that in the circumstances the rates cannot well be reduced, 
ness, indeed, Eastern Canada is unexpectedly willing to tax 
self for the bencfit of the West. This is, of course, a leading 
ksue in Dominion polities, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IlYPNOTISM AND SuGGrestTion. By Louis Satow. Translated by 


Bernard Miall. (George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


An excellent account in non-technical language of the history, methods and 


phenomena of hypnotism and suggestion. 

UuaLity: A Study in the Psycho-Analysis of Race. By 
R. N. Bradley. (Routledge. 6s. Gd. net.) The author 
juggles fearfully and wonderfully with certain sweeping ethnological and 
psychological gencralizations, and gives us a capital (and not too long) enter- 
tainment. Very pleasing if not taken too seriously. 

History or THE BerwicKsuIRE NATURALISTS’ CLuB. (Neill.) 


Enthusiasm over local cclour. 


LIGHT FICTION, 
By J. S. Fletcher. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


A would-be sensational story in which the mystery is thin. 


Tur Copper Box. 
5s. nel.) 


Jopprert AND Son. By C. H. Le Bosquet. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.) The story of how, by a mistake of the “son” in the com- 
pounding of a prescription for blacking, the firm acquires great riches. 


Sut for the railway, the prairie provinces could | 


The “Business” Side of 
Journalism. 


——$—$— 





| Tu following letter may be regarded as typical of a 
large number addressed to Mr. Max Pemberton, and it 
shows that there are many to whom the methods of pro- 
| cedure pursued by the London School of Journalism are 
| still something of a mystery :— 

| “ At present I have no idea of how to dispose of work when 
written, and do not know what kind of article is marketable. 
| I do not know whether this knowledge can be obtained by 
| taking one of your Courses. I have read through the synopsis 
of the Free-Lance Course and do not gather that the ‘ busines 
| side’ of journalism is fully dealt with.” 

| Obviously no course of instruction could be regarded 
| as efficient unless it included full and careful advice and 
| instruction as to how to produce the kind of article or 
story that is acceptable and also how to find the right 
market for the work when it is completed. ‘Io teach 
the young writer how to evolve ideas and how to put 
them into writing would be useless if he were to be left 
‘in the air” at this point, for, after all, the disposal of 
work is the ultimate aim. 


| 


The correspondent whose letter is quoted above is 
quite correct in remarking that the Prospectus of the 
School does not say a great deal upon this point. ‘The 
reason is that the Directors of the London School of 
Journalism are, and always have been, averse from saying 
anything which might be interpreted as a “ guarantee.” 
Guarantees are too freely offered—as readers of this 
journal have probably remarked—by institutions which 
possess no visible means of fulfilling their ‘* guarantees.”’ 
Delusive promises of this kind lead the unwary to suppose 
| that a successful entry into the journalistic profession is 
a mere matter of paying fees. 


Any practising journalist knows that it is far 
wise. Success can be won here—as in any other vocation 

only by well-directed effort. Where tl 
of natural ability and of a desire to work seriously, the 
London School of Journalism can do all that be 
expected of any training institution. There is 
to labour this point, for the School’s records 
ample proof. 


4} - 
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need 
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But, over and above this, the Directors of Instruction 
being successful journalists and story-writers them- 
selves—are able to give their students practical assistance 
and able advice in disposing of their work. This is what 
| the correspondent (quoted above) refers to as “ the 

side’ of the profession, and it is quite as 


business 
important as any other phase of the training. 


This assistance and advice, moreover, is not of a 
stereotyped character, but is dictated, in every 
|with a view to the individual talents, position and 
| necessities of each writer and each class of work. 


| In fact, individual teaching is the keynote of the 
| London School of Journalism scheme throughout. Stereo- 
typed tuition is entirely unable to make a journalist or 
a writer of saleable stories; otherwise there would be no 
| need for ‘‘ schools ’—a text-book would supply all that 
was required. The London School of Journalism supplies 
'what is strictly necessary—namely, a system of corre- 
spondence instruction in which the writer works under 
the direct and personal supervision of a successful and 
| experienced writer. 


case, 


Here then is the simple secret of the gratifying success 
of writers who have taken one of the several Courses 
offered by Mr. Max Pemberton’s School, and, equally, 
the secret of the esteem in which that institution 1s held 
by all responsible men in the press world of to-day. 

The Prospectus of the School will be sent p Sl free On 
application being made to The Prospectus Department, 
London School of Journalism, 110 Great Russell Street, 





(Continued on page 894.) 
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Primrose Patra. By Arthur Mills. (Duckworth 
net.) A collection of rather obvious little stories writt, 
good humour, and suitable to beguile the tedium of 
Devenisu. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Mills and 


7s. 6d. net.) An account of two assistant masters 
dismissed, the other inherits a legacy, 
describes their adventures, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 

[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

THE PREMIERSHIP AND MARKETS, 
|T'o the Editor of the Spec TATOR. | 


Sir,—To the many influences restraining business + 
public securities has had to be added during the past 
week the domestic political crisis. Immediately ».. 
ceeding the Whitsun holidays a good tone was impart 
to markets by the announcement of the result of 4 
Indian loan for £20,000,000, about one-half of which a 
taken up by the public, while, although the balane 
went temporarily to underwriters, an active deman) 
for the scrip was in evidence. No doubt dealings 9 
Tuesday would in any case have been restricted by th 
slow return of members after Whitsuntide, but tp 
idleness was emphasized by the startling announcene; 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s health necessitated his resigniy 
the Premiership. That the City thoroughly approves, 
as I shall show in a subsequent paragraph, the selectioy 
of Mr. Baldwin for the Premiership does not alter tly 
fact that nowhere more than in business circles is ther 
a clearer recognition of the loss which has been suffered 
by the enforced resignation of Mr. Bonar Law. Theg 
are times when a well-known and forceful personality 
is a tremendous factor in political leadership, for th 
problems both international and domestic are of mor 
than ordinary magnitude. 

The City approves of the selection of Mr. Baldwin 
for two reasons. In the first place, it is felt that both h 
and Lord Curzon will be in the positions in which at 
the present juncture they will be able to render th 
greatest service to the community. By reason of his 
long experience in foreign affairs and his great abilities 
Lord Curzon could certainly not be spared from th 
Foreign Office in these times of erises. On the othe 
hand, and if only by reason of the fact that the Opposition 
happens to be a Labour Opposition, the argument 
in favour of the Premier being in the Commons rather 
than in the Lords is a strong one. Moreover, while 
duly appreciative of Mr. Baldwin's excellent records 
at the Board of Trade and later in the matter of th 
Debt negotiations with America, and in the production 
of a sound Budget last month, the City especially values 
certain personal attributes of the new Premier which 
were also conspicuously displayed by Mr. Bonar Law, 
The new Prime Minister is essentially a man of business, 
but, above all, the City believes him to be completely 
sincere and one to whom simple, straightforward pro 
eedure comes more natural than what is 
described as “ political tactics * but which, unfortunately, 
ofttimes bears a very close resemblance to political 
trickery. No better discrimination between what may 
be termed a sincere and honest Labour Party and am 
party savouring of the Socialist or Communist characte! 
could have been made than that which was contained 
in a recent speech of Mr. Baldwin’s in the House o 
Commons. Dealing with a violent speech which had just 
been made by Mr. Newbold Mr. Baldwin concluded his 
own observations with the following words : 


s 


sometimes 


“When the Labour Party sit on these benches we shall all wisi 
them well in their efforts to govern the country, but I am quit 
certain whether they succeed or fail, there will never be a Commun! 
Government, and for this reason: that to our people no gosp 
founded on hate will ever seize their hearts. (Loud cheers.) 

It is no good trying to cure the world by spreading out oceans 
bloodshed and by repeating a pentasyllabic French derivative— 
proletariat. (Laughter.) The English language is the richest " 


the world in monosyllables, and words of one syllable contain salva: 








They are; ‘ Faith, hope, lov 


tion for this country and the world. 
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+ No Government without faith in the people, hope in 
re, love of its fellow-men, and without the will to work and 
the — work will ever bring this country or Europe and the. world Ld ieee Pi 
9 better times and better days. (Loud cheers.) ” 
: - “ 
when Mr. Baldwin was Chancellor 
attracted much attention in the lew the or - 
e time, and it is recalled at the moment that ‘ i : 
at the a pegs 4 a : better Spirit’ ¥ ; 
has been made Prime Minister. - ; on the Road . LY 
ns, however, that while the City is fe ; (3 Sf 
gsed with Mr. Baldwin’s appointment, it also recog- 
y difficulties with which he will be con- 
fronted, and it is scarcely surprising that the more 
eutious tone which has been apparent in the Stock 
| the past three weeks should be emphasized 
by these new developments in the situation. The pros 
and cons as regards the chances of an immediate 
A : , >. ei 1° ° 
Exchange activity can be expressed Filling-up. 
sentence. Monctary conditions for the For uniformity and reliability, in motos 
. * renewed activi a ‘hile the chane ° spirit the Golden Pump on the road-side 
moment favour renewc¢ activity, while the chances in throughout the kingdom isthe guarantor and 
— © are ¢ increase , » <j . rae vk purveyor. Quick service, direct to the tank 
that direction are also increased by the signs of a check petrol filtered to the last drop—not a drip 
baying been imparted even to the very small trade waste 
revival which had taken place. On the other hand, bre SS a agra 
it is impessible to tell for the moment whether political running—cool engine dep rely upon 
. . . purity, volatility and ini —qualities 
and abroad will be of a character Se taied ta aeety-antien a4 Pima, lade on 
and unsettled to restrain trade ng it from the Golden Pump or the 
: . ‘ : og? ous Green Can, 
and drive available resources into investment securities, Pure One M the series dedlgus 
or whether confidence at home and abroad will occasion Spine interest of the eneral 
‘ , » i e of motoring. orrespondcnce ¢ 
fresh stirring of trade activity in the Money Market 
a ire 8 : é Quick 
and check the activity in securities.—I am, Sir, yours se 
x - r y 
— , ° 
Artiuur W. Kippy. Waste 


faithfully. 
The City, May 


23rd. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Second only to the importance attaching to the 
appointment of the new Premicr are the speculations 
in the City as to who will be the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Incidentally, the City very much regrets 
that at a time when the finances of the country make it 
imperative that they should be conducted with the utmost 
skill, fortune has decreed that scarcely any one Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should be at his post for a sufficiently 
lengthy period to become really at home with his duties. 
Within the last eight years we have had no fewer than 
six Chancellors, which means an average of less than two 
years for each Minister. 

* * ok HK 

Given a satisfactory arrangement of the Near Eastern 
situation and the signing of the Turkish Treaty, consider- 
ible importance attaches to the important “ deal” 
reported last week by the J'imes and the Morning Post 
iffecting the control of the Anatolian Railways. This 
controlling interest has for some time past been in the 
hands of a Swiss bank, representing, however, German 
interests. Since the Tripartite Agreement collapsed 
there has been considerable competition to obtain from 
this bank the transfer of the shares giving control, 
and this has now been secured by a strong British 
financial group, two of our leading financial houses being 
concerned in it and also three out of the five big joint- 
stock banks. The Anatolian Railway is, of course, 
closely linked up with the Baghdad Railway system, 
but as there seems to have been some confusion of ideas 
on the matter in certain directions, it may be well to 
state explicitly that they are two separate systems, 
and that under the Versailles Agreement it was arranged 
that the working of the latter should for the present at 
all events be in French hands. Nevertheless, the 
districts served by the Anatolian Railway are most 
important, and the interests not only of this country, 
but of international trade generally, will be furthered 
by British control. 

x * * * 

A good response has been given to recent flotations 
of capital, and judging from the present indications it 
looks as though the next few weeks would be pretty 
active in the matter of new loans and new capital flota- 
tions, At the moment interest is largely centring in 


previous occasion in these columns. Evidence grows as 
to the interest taken in this operation by various countries, 
(Continued on page 893.) 
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the new Austrian loan, to which I have referred on a | 
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and there seems, indeed, every likelihood of American 
banking interests being concerned in the operation. 
The City is looking for the appearance of the loan early 
in June, and quite apart from the fact that it is likely 
to be of historical interest in its connexion with the 
financial rehabilitation of Austria, the terms seem likely 
to be of an attractive character from the investors’ point 
of view. 
* - ~ * 

It is encouraging to discern in the half-yearly report of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank some signs of a gradual passing 
away of the depression in Japanese trade and finance, a 
depression which it will be recalled was the result of the 
premature trade boom following the close of the War. 
The net profits for the half-year show a slight advance, the 
dividend is maintained, and a further amount of 
Yen 4,000,000 is placed to the Reserve. The balance- 
sheet also discloses signs of rather more activity in trade, 
an increase being revealed in the Bills Receivable. 


A. W. KK, 


ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 


—<—--__—_ 
THE NEED FOR BETTER ROADS. 
HUGE INCREASE IN’ TRAFFIC, 


By Lory Monracu or BEAvutteu. 


ATO one can deny that the streets of our towns and the 
4 roads of our countryside are becoming inadequate 
for the traflie which uses them. When one considers 
the chief streets of London and the main roads leading 
from any of our big cities to the country beyond, there 
is hardly one of which continuous and free use can be 
enjoyed by the driver of the vehicle, whether it is a 
lorry or a motor cycle. The fact is that our roads have 
grown up gradually, not on any well thought out system, 
but out of the needs and legacies of the past. Many of 
our main roads run over the same soil as the Roman 
roads made over 1,500 years ago, and as for the less 
important roads, especially in agricultural districts, 
these have grown up chiefly out of farm lanes, footpaths, 
and short cuts across fields or through woods in the 
absence of any direct route between two important points. 

Kiven if motor vehicles had not existed as they have 
done since 1900 the problem would already have become 
acute, owing to the normal increase of horse-drawn 
traflie which would have taken place. As it is now, with 
the coming of the mechanical road vehicle a large propor- 
tion of the passenger and goods traflic which used to be 
conveyed by rail is now conveyed by road, and the 
situation is entirely altered, as is proved by the recent 
returns of the railway companies showing the decrease in 
passengers and goods conveyed in 1921 and 1922 com- 
pared with previous years, and an obviously large increase, 
as to which there are no really trustworthy statistics, 
in ordinary road traflie. If we take some known figures 
as to the increase of traflic, they are eloquent enough. 
In the neighbourhood of Glasgow, on the principal roads 
of Renfrewshire alone, there was an increase of 1,165,060 
tons for the year 1922 compared with 1921, In the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, in 1913, 884,208 tons per 
annum used the eight principal roads leading out of the 
city, while at the beginning of 1922 this figure had risen 
to 7,138,248 tons. In London, at Hyde Park Corner, 
the tonnage in 1922, as compared with 1912, had risen 
by 10,000,000 tons, from 38,000,000 to 48,000,000, and at 
Hammersmith Broadway from 12,000,000 to 19,000,000. 
Many more examples might be given, but these will 
sullice ; yet in the last ten years there has been practically 
no street widening in London, and until about a year 
ago no construction of new roads. Small wonder is it, 
therefore, that the roads of to-day do not suflice for the 
trailic which desires to go over them, and accidents of all 
kinds are happening constantly as a result of the con- 
gestion of traflie and the lack of room for vehicles to pass 
each other. If one thinks of the possibilities of the 
future, and considers how much transport by road is 
inereasing every year, there can hardly be any doubt 
that the whole question of either widening roads or 
building new ones must be taken in hand, or else the 








<< 
transport of the country will be so seriously 
as to affect national prosperity. ; 

Now, as it happens, we have at this very time wh, 
the need of a bold road policy is so urgent, over a milli 
unemployed, a third of whom at least, or say 399 a 
could be employed en the improvement and making . 
roads. There are difficulties in regard to the employme ' 
of those drawing unemployment pay, and there may 7 
opposition from the Labour Party on various grounds 
but I am sure that the true solution is for the national 
need for roads to be satisfied by the national need fo 
work. And even if a large sum such as £50,000,009 "ea 
to be borrowed, it would be better to take some financial 
risk in regard to a long-dated loan repayable over a serie. 
of years than that the traflic of the country should be 
so congested as to affect its prosperity in the near future 
or that genuine unemployed should be asking for wogh 
while there is none to give. 

In passing, I may observe that whatever proposals thy 
Government may make for the abolition of the Ministry 
of Transport, and the reversion to certain Ministries ¢ 
various functions now exercised by the Ministry of 
Transport, it is to be hoped that a Roads Department wij 
be left in existence, for roads and transport are such a 
very vital and important subject now to all of us that q 
proper Department of the Government to deal with then 
is absolutely necessary. 

The Spectator, I am glad to remember, has always 
been sympathetic to the cause of good roads, and I assure 
that most readers of its pages are in accord with its 
policy. The need for new and better roads ean only 
weigh with the Government if there is a strong publi 
opinion expressed through M.P.s and the Press. When 
any Government can feel that it has the country behind it 
in a policy action will be taken. At the present moment 
those who use our now congested thoroughfares, whether 
in town or country, are apt to grumble and there th 
matter ends. But what they should do, if I may be bold 
enough to suggest it, is to write to their local MP,, in 
season and out of season. Every person who is con- 
vinced of the need of better and safer roads should 
consider himself an apostle bound to spread the tre 
faith, and thus create a public opinion so strong that the 
Government of the day will have to pay attention or 
risk defeat. 

In the private Parliamentary Bills this Session ther 
is an interesting scheme—the Bournemouth-Swanag 
Motor Road—promoted for the special purpose of pr- 
viding a new and much shorter route between Bourne- 
mouth and Swanage, and of saving sixtecn miles over 
the present route. If this Bill gets through, it will be the 
first motor road sanctioned by Parliament, and next year 
we may have other schemes, such as the motor way now 
being considered between London, Birmingham, Manchester 
and Liverpool, besides other schemes of a similar nature. 
And there is really no reason why private enterprise 
should not build these roads and earn a fair return on its 
‘apital by charging tolls, thereby relieving the Goverm- 
ment of the necessity of finding money for the widening 
of existing roads and the building of new ones. Loeal 
bodies such as county and district councils also should 
welcome the assistance of private enterprise, for it will 
mean that much of the traflie which would otherwise 
wear out public roads will run on these new motor ways, 
and the rural ratepayer will thus be relieved of some ol 
his heavy burden. But the mere birth of such an idea, 
and the bringing into Parliament of the first Bill to carry 
out the construction of a motor way, is evidence once more 
that the need for better, wider, straighter and safet 
thoroughfares is appreciated by the public. The past era 


handicappe 


| matters of transport has been dominated by the railway; 


the next era will be that of the road. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
LOOK STOPS. 


Tiix proper way to keep books is on shelves ; but there is 


always a small number which it is inconvenient to put there 
reference books, which must be within reach of the writing 
table—new books, that may soon go to the second-hand dealet 
rather than to the shelves—temporary possessions, for whose 
benefit we do not wish to disturb our already crowded 
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De 
am.” such vagrant books are usually scattered about 
y ly or horribly arranged criss-cross on the table. In 
- Saerly and less antimacassarian houses a book rest may 
if Ss put a book rest is unelastic, and the number of 
: oe pooks disconcertingly elastic. The book stop, or 
we lack is a solution, at least for light books. We have 
yer ee from the Merchant Adventurers, 25 Sloane Street, a 
= of book stops designed by Miss Clare Sheridan, and 
te as The Pushing Boys (£2 10s. 6d.). The stops are 
alled in plaster and consist of an upright book ostensibly 
: rted by plump Cupids. The general effect is pleasing, 
wp unnecessarily strenuous. We could not contemplate 
hout irritation dictionaries, the Post Office Directory, and 
y Address book so frivolously crushed together. ‘The set, 
ich is made in white or in colours, is more suitable, therefore, 
the drawing-room than the study. The same is true of the 
hook stops, W hich can be seen at Messrs. Heals, in Tottenham 
(ourt Road. A charming pair—the Harlequin set (£2 2s.)— 
is composed of a Pierrot who bows back against a red and blue 
striped curtain on one side, and Harlequin gracefully kissing 
Columbine against a red one on the other. There are designs 
at the same shop of a gold bow! full of fruit, wisely subdued in 
wlour (£4 15s.), and a cluster of grapes in a gold angle piece 
2 2s.). Laruche, at 26 Burlington Arcade, have a variation 
on the Cupid theme. There Cupid sits quietly on steps. 
they have also floral and fruit designs, similar to those of 


wit 


to 


Messrs. Heals. 

All the sets to which we have referred are pleasing as 
omaments, but their designs are peculiarly unrelated to their 
purposes. They would serve admirably for those houses 
where suede bound editions of Omar Khayyam and Gems from 
Rossetti are customarily exposed, presumably for the punctual 
guest who must wait for his hostess, or they would serve for 
the hostess’s boudoir where the latest novels also wait. But 
surely it is possible that something more restrained, more 
worthy of serious books and serious houses can be produced. 
Messrs. Heals have an altogether successful book rest, a pleasant 
shape in black wood, decorated with a coloured line. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
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An attractively simple and distin- 
guished design. The mellow colouring 
of the mahogany, with its beautifully 
figured panels inlaid with black, gives 


a warm, rich effect. 
7.15.0 


3ft. by Oft. Gin., fitted with 
Iron Frame bottom .. 
Other sizes to order in : senda 
Ali orders carriage free to any railway station in the 
country. 
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STYLE AND SUBTLETY 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
T is symptomatic of the twentieth century that all modern 
artists are mercantile, and that a few modern merchant 
are artistic, 
The production of men’s clothes is an art; an art 
dependent upon the finer subtleties to suggest indivi cages 
and style. The scope of design is limited; the modern m 


does not permit himself the endless variety of costume which 
the modern woman demands; despite this artistic and 
economic limitation, the difference between a suit cut by an 
exclusive West End tailor and one made outside the sacred 
precincts is just as colossal as the difference between a 
Poiret gown and a Peckham perpetration, 

statement that the Hous 
West End for the 


between originati 


h modesty in the blunt 
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immensity of difference 


There is no false 
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a fashion and mereiy following it in herd-like subservience. 

The House is controlled by artistry, but the strange part is that 
the prices char are more moderate than many other less eminent 
West Endl tailors. There is, of course, a fly in » olntment some 
where. ‘The disturbing “ fly” is thet Pope and Bradley require cash 
immediately their producti ons are completed, and not in the m anc 
distant "future when the clothe are worm out—if, indeed, eve: 
they are, 

Here is the commercial argument. Pope and Bradley is not a 
company, it is owned by an individual, li the House gave credit 
it worl: { require a minimum capital of £250,009—w : 
interest at, say, 8 per cent. Incidentally, the individ 
along on a little less than this £20,000 a year re 
interest alone, and that is why thé most famou ¢ 
tailoring house in Europe can supply roductions at about 25 per 
cent. less than any other of the ex firms, 

If the owner of this busines could afford it he would make clothes 
for all his customers wifhout any profit whatever, not only from 
philanthropic motive ut also to express his vicious opinion of the 
iniquitous Tmeom: Tan. . Lois re Suits from £9 Os Dinner Suits 
from £14 14s Dres uits fror £16 16s, Riding Breeches from 


from £7 7s, 
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£4 14s, 6d, canons” 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—_—»——. 


PLAYS. 


Aro..o.— What Every Woman Knows .. o 
{Revival of Sir James Barrie’s famous play. Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle, Miss Hilda Trevelyan and Lady Tree.) 
Daty’s.—The Merry Widow .. *s ea 
{Another revival. This archetypal musical comedy has 
lost nothing in sixteen years.} 


8.30—2.30 


Srranp.—Anna Christie .. ee ee -. 8.80—2.30 
{Miss Pauline Lord and Mr. George Marion in Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill's admirable longshore tragedy.) 
Pavace THeatrre.—Music-Box Revue «- 8.30—2.30 
{An American success. Notice later.) 
MUSIC. 
May 26th.—Vicror1a AND“ ALBERT MvusEuM.— 
Orchestral Concert... ie ne 3.0 


{Holst’s early Country Song for orchestra is wnadventurous but 
attractive. It gives special interest to this League of Arts 
concert.] ‘ * 
May 26th.—Wicmore Hatu.—Pianoforte Recital .. 
{Miss Isabel Gray has a competent technique. Her programme of 
Scarlatti, Schumann and Chopin concludes with a few modern 
English works.) 
May 28th.—QuvueEeEn’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert .. 
[The heavy playing of Mr. Lamond will have scope in Holbrooke’s 
Gwyn ap-Nudd Concerto, otherwise Mr. Weingartner’s second 
concert is as conventional as his first.) A 
May 30th.—WicmMore Hati.—Chopin Recital oe 
{Mr. Rummel is a great pianist. He will play all the polonaises— 
a stupendous task—cight mazurkas and the B flat minor 
sonata. | 
May 31st.—QuEEN’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert .. 
{Mr. Weingartner continues his forlorn championship of Holbrooke 
with The Raven. HBerlioz’s Carnaval Romain Overture should 
have a prodigious interpretation.) 


BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY AT COVENT 


3.0 


8.0 


GARDEN. 
May 26th and May 29th.—The Perfect Fool and Phoebus 
and Pan ee oe oe ee -» 8.30 
May 28th.—Twilight of the Gods .. oe oe oo 7.0 
May 30th.—The Magic Flute ee e* e. oe 2.18 
May 30th.—The Prodigal Son and Hinsel and Gretel... 8.15 


FILMS. 


Dr. Mabuse.—Part I.: Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 28th, 29th and 30th. Part II.: Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, May 31st, June Ist and 2nd. 
Showing at: The Victory, Bloomsbury; 
The Cinema, Woolwich ; 
The Grand, Camberwell. 

[Fine casting, tremendous action; a most intelligent “thriller.” It will 
be interesting to compare with it Dr. Caligari and Sumurun, two equally 
ambitious German films, which are almost due for exhibition in London.|} 

Cops.—Monday, May 28th. 
Showing at: Pavilion, Shaftesbury Avenue; 
King’s Cross Cinema ; 
King’s Hall, Lewisham. 

{Buster Keaton rather over-emphasizes the nonchalance on which he depends 
for his humorous effects. He has, however, progressed beyond mere 
= slapstick.’’} 

Driven.—Friday and Saturday, May 25th and 26th. (Not 
showing next week.) 
Showing at : The West End, Coventry Street. 

[Competent tragic acting by Charles Mack and Mary Fitzroy.) 

The Pipes of Pan.—¥riday and Saturday, May 25th and 26th. 
Showing at ; The West End, Coventry Street ; 
. P The Globe, Acton. 
The Pipes of Pan.—Thursday, May 31st. 
Showing at: King’s Cross Cinema. 

[Bluff and sentimental. Nature's gentleman predominant; fairies made 
visible by double photography. This Hepworth film does nothing to 
diminish the mediocre reputation which attaches to British productions 


in general.) 
PICTURES. 

Le Fevre GALieries, 1A Kine Street, St. JAmMeEs’s. 

{This important exhibition of French impressionist and other nineteenth- 
century masters is still open.) 
Nationa GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 

(The loan exhibition of English work of the ‘sixties makes an intcresting 
: comparison with the above.) 
Sr. Grorce’s GaLLtery, 324 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER 

SQUARE. 
[Water-colours by Miss Hilda Heclile. 


LECTURES. 

May 28th.—Royat Instrrvrion.—Sir Walford Davies 
on “ Speech Rhythm in Vocal Music”... 
May 29th.—LonpoN ScHoot or Economics.—* Ian 
Hay ” and Mr. Sinclair Lewis in lecture and 
counter-lecture on “* Main Street and High 
Street ” in aid of the London hospitals .. 5.30 

May 30th.—Bririsn AcapEemMy, BuriIncron Howse. 

—Mr. E. Armstrong on “ Italian History and 
Art in the Fifteenth Century ” oe eo 5.0 

[By ticket from the Secretary.] 

May 3lst.—Brirish MuseuM.—Miss Claire Gaudet on 
“Greece: the Ionic Order ” oe ee 

[By ticket from the Secretary at 120 Cheyne Walk, S.W.] 
8ilst.—GuiILD House, EccLestoN SQuARE.— 
Mr. Edwin Evans on ** Contemporary Music ” 
(in aid of the Ellen Terry Homes for Blind 
Children) ee «* oe es we 
June 2nd.—Royat Instirution.—Dr. A. W. Hill on 
“The Vegetation of the Andes” .. ee 


Interesting work.] 


3.0 


May 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Cheice of Arti 
Designs and Beautiful Geleuse 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
REGENT 


LIBERTY & Co., LTD., LONDON e. 
DENT.—Notice of Removal, 


The_old-established firm of WATCE » 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS eg CLOCK, 
RBADE-wAEK. Sot, ome te ase of lease at 61 Steen 

POINTMENT .C., this JSINESS is now TRANSFRpp.” 
SY APFOENS to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, SW. SEERRED 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other adden 


H.M. THE KING. i 


being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 
LINEN OF 








SOFT SILKY TEXTURE. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 

handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients 
Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
re, 





INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 





Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 


CATALOGUE Frer. Tel. Museva 7602, 

















By Appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


ROBERT LEWIS 


Established 1787. 


22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE | 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. | 


























ee a 


G\, MOTOR 


= LIKE the chain-friction drive 
very much, as there is no 










trouble with belts, ete. The clutch {4 BICYCLE 
ts very handy for London riding. A E> DE LUZE 
few weeks ago I made a non-stop % 
run from London to about four miles % 


beyond Aldershot in 2 hr. 20 min., 
so averaging about 17 miles per hour, 
I find om the road that I can 
usually leave other lightweights 
behind, especially on hills. 


> 
a 


ea PRysARasPRysP Rg SP Res PR ash URSA eS 


Special Features: 


In my opinion, the J.D. is he All-chain presses Ray 

: “Cush” Drive; and con- 

best lightweight on the _ market tclied. clutch; Free Eagine 

to-day, and just the thing for and Transmission; No Belt; 
commercial travellers, etc.” No Gears: No Valves. 
C. KNIGHT in The Motor Cycle. bn re or bar my 


Price complete: 
Delivery freé ta Great Britaia 


30 


Immediate Delivery. 


hl ah dah al Lal Leal lab Tah Tent Tah Tah iat Piael 


Cine SS Ooo 
2 Designed & manufactured by ; 
PT aT leh lel del Lael) POLY LIT bl il tan a 


~ Rowden Wire ti 


49 Victoria Road, kamous for 25 years 


Willesden Junction, 
Lendon, N.W. 16, . 
LONDON 
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ROLLS ~- ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


Another 
OWNER’S OPINION 
of his 40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE. 


“I have run my car for twelve and a-half years, and 
have never yet had an involuntary stop. 
“The car is running as well to-day as on the day I bought 
it, and I don’t think I have spent £6 on actual replacements.” 
From A. B., Esq., April 25th, 1923. Ref. No. 670. 


The original lettey may be seen on application. 


ROLLS -ROYCE, LIMITED 


Telegrams : i 54 7 Telephone : 
“ Rolhead, Piccy, t5 Conduit St ree 4 Mayfair 6040 
London.” London, ° W.I (4 lines). 
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VISLOK backs up its definite claims to be the ONLY Lock Nut 
that CAN and DOES permanently lock by offering to send FREE 


SAMPLE on the stipulation you will put to SEVEREST Test under your own conditions. 


THREE AUTOMATIC 

INTERDEPENDENT LOCKS 
BY ONE SPANNER 
MOVEMENT 


STANDARDISED IN 
RAILWAY, MINING 
ELECTRICAL 
(ndustries, 











<=> > Made in Sizes 
Hl fi from 


-) in. to4 inches. 


Patented In ; 
Chisf Countries 
of the World, & 


THIS IS WHY 
VISLOK I5s 
IMMOVABLE 


NO WASTE 
DEFIES VIBRATION 
CAN BE RE-USED. 





Sold by all Ironmongers, Garages. “Safety First ” Booklet post free, apply to VISLOK Ltd., Sz4jsbury Sq., London, E.C.4 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 


PERSIAN RUGS 


Hand-woven. Size about 6ft. x 4ft. at 
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320 RARE e5 7 ! 





The Most Reasonable 
Prices in London 





WORLD’S GREATEST 


CARPET MARKET 


wes CARDINALE >" 
Holborn a 

334 and PERSIA. 

" HARFORDE 


108/110 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C wc. i. 
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should be used in every househol 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 


other Government ‘Departments 





By Appointment 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


Centrectors to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


d, 
LTD. 























MESSRS. 


SAMUEL WALLROCK & (0/5) 
| AUCTION GALLERIES, 


| BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W.1, 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). “ Wallrock, London." | 


| 

| Offers the most up-to-date and unique | 
|| facilities for the satisfactory realisation of | 
| Antique G Modern Furniture. 
| Works of Art. 
| 

| 





Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, &c. 


Sa‘'es arranged at Owner's Residence, where | 


desircd. 


Separate Auction and Estate Department for 
Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 
Business Premises, &c. 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes, 

















regularly use 


(ONQUISTAD 


PORT 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & 














awry of discriminating judges 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value rigor 


at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. Estab. 1800. 


OR 


SON 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








C ongenial 


LEATHERS Inexpensive 


























Labour. 
for LEATHERS. for 
WHITE WASHABLES AND FINISHED 
HATS. NATURALS, 10/- to 2/6 each, 8 MATS. 
HANDBAGS. SUEDES ’ IN COLOURS, 12/-, 10/-, 8/-, BASKETS. 
PURSES. and at 2/2, 2/-, 1/8, & 1/6 per foot. FLOWERS. 
GLOVES. VELVET PERSIANS at 1/2 per foot, tn | NOVELTIES. 
shaces. 
ETC., ETC. | SHEEP WOOLSKINS at 1/3 per foot. ETC., ETC. 
PELTS from 4/- to 20/- each. 





CANE for basket-making from 2/1 per !b. 
RAFFIA—Natural at 9d. per Ib. Coloured at 1/6 per | 
Minimum quantity supplied, | Ib. 
Carriage paid on all orders of £1 and ov 
Samples on application. 


_ COUNTRY INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


Telephone 
HOP. 3007. 258/262 Westminster Bridge Road, 
ondon, S.E. 1. 


b., in 24 shades. 
er. 
Telegrams: 


Indtracoun, Lamb, 
London. 











THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £17,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. |. 

















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I¢ 24 & 46 














Champagne 





LEMOINE 





CUVFE ROYALE 
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“How do YOU 
hold your pen?”’ 
You can get 


Watérman’'s 
Ideal) 
FountainPen 


fitted with a point that was 
made to fit the way you hold 
your pen, or to execute any 
special work you require of it. 


Three Types: “ Regu- extra; PRESENTA- 
Jar” type, from TION E NS IN 
12/6; “Safety” Type, SILVER AND 
from 17/6; “ Seif- GOLD. Nibs to suit 
Filling” ‘Type (with al! hands. Every pen 
Patent Soxed-in fully guaranteed. 
Lever as illustrated), Of Stati d 
No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, ationers an 
22/6: No. 55, 27/6 Jewellers. 

No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, “The Pen Book” 
42/-; Clip-Cap, 1/- sent Free on request. 





L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ThePen Corner 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Use H’aterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 











Dont beMisled - 


In the Home, in the Garden, in the Office, 
in the Factory, in the Mine, Colliery or 
Steelworks, in the Cottage or Palace, in 
Field or Pasture, at Home or Abroad, 
there is always a use for this Wire. 


Strong enough for Fencing a Field, for 
making a Pergola, Light enough for Tying 
a Parcel or Suitable for Hanging a Picture, 
Pliable enowfgh for Tying a Plant or Ideal 
for Training Climbers, it is nevertheless 
perfect for Telephone indoors or out, and 
will make excellent Wireless Aerials. 





Internal 
Telephone 
Inetcllations 





waterproof rubber covered, taped or braided Suitable for 
with the strongest materials obtainable, 
made to specification, is absolutely NEW av es 


and Guaranteed Perfect. 


Made of 7 strand steel, with a copper core, 





Supplied in 3 Thicknesses. 


CLASS 0 (Thin, for light work) | 5/- 


4 mile drums. Per drum 


CLASS I (Medium, for most jobs) 35/- Carriage 


1 mile drums. larwaad 
7 . ra . ° é ” 
CLASS 2 (Thick, for heavier work) | 7 oO = 
2 mile drums. 
Smaller Quantities of Class 1. 


300 feet, 4/3 500 feet, 6/3 1,000 feet, 10/3 


Carriage Paid. 


Orders for 10 miles and upwards sent c.i.f. alongside almost any port 
overseas, 


Price includes drums. No charge for packing. 


THE WIRE OF A Terms: Cash with Order. 
THOUSAND USES. Special Terms to Shippers. 
NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD., 
Telephone: 68, REGENT’S DOCK, Cables: “ Stannum 
East 1821. LIMEHOUSE, E. 14. Step,” London. 

















To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural: oil-in. the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 














When buying a Bookcase 
INSIST on a GlobeSWeenicke 


“Elastic ” 


BOOKCASE 


The Globe-Wernicke 
Co. are the largest 
makers of Sectional 
Bookcases in the 
world, and their 
Bookcases are- re- 
nowned for quality, 
fine finish, superior 
design and sound 







" Always 
complete 
but never 
fir nished.” 






workmanship. They 
are BRITISH MADE 
and contain only the 
best feature s—reced- 


ing glass doors with 


Rolle +r Bearings, felt 
strips to protect 
SS books from dust and dirt, ete. 


Three styles—Standard, 
and Universal. Illustr: 
shows four “ Universal” 
with top and base. 












\ 


Price, in Quartered Oak, £9 7s. 6d. 
In Imitation Walnut or Imitation Mahogany, £10. 
Send to-day for fully informative Catalogue No. 20 B. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co std 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
| London: 44 Helborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
98 Bishopsgate Streit, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Stre;t. 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


~“_ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SER 





di to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

. London and x} —— ez to Ceylon, China, 
an an ustralia. 

4. London one yr to Port Sudan, East 


5. wf. 0 yi 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton 
to New Zealand and 


only) Australia (via Pen 
b 3 nited Kingdom (by an mp Canal tae} via Van. 
7. be or = breseiees to New > me 
Australia and the South Sea Islan 
8. London - class only, Cs | class vaten) . * Aus: 
tralia v Cape | on Hope. 


Nos. 1, 2,3 04 5—Fer Passage rept. a. Wonen, $4.16, Cockspur 
gr wr ~ hall st, London, 6.6 5° aT. Agent 
Offices, 122, Leaden' Cc. gen s, 
gre: Ce. 122, London, E.C. 3. 
No. 6.—J. & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall $t., 
= Eo.’ a . & 0. House, as above. 
Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. °. & 0, House 
ur St., London, ‘Bw. 1, and for 
ice of Canadian Pacitic Railway. 
Ko. 8.—P. O. service. Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 8t., 
London, E.c. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (All Routes) — Société Frangaise, 
41, Boulevard des Capucines, 


a ge re) 
~" 





Pp. & O, 





. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 3 
and Persian Gulf. E 


























DEAN & DAWSON TOUR 


SELECT PARTIES TO 


S 


Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 


15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 





Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c- 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





r International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation resery 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 


ed. 








CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Serving all the ports and chief fishing, hunting and 
oliday resorts in the Dominion. 





For steamer and rail tickets, illustrated booklets, apply to:— 
17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


44-46 centeae St., E.C. 3; 20 Water St., Liverpool; 75 Union St., 
Glasgow; 7 ideas St., ‘Manchester. 





offer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and an 
ur 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience 
Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their 


“ SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to syi 
and all purses. , “= tastes 
EMBER !! i 
that not the fare but what I ieee provides is the true criterion ' 


SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS. 


Pp Togramme, 





ITALY. “ Ideal” 21 days’ tour - 40 on; 
Grand tour - : £90 978 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - ° . : ° - 30 ey 0 
HOLLAND. A week’s tour - - - - - ° iS guiness 
Grand tour - - 2 in 
THE BATTLEFIELDS: Ypres, Vimy Ridge, and —_ 

Somme. Escorted by ex- ‘-officers, Inclusive fare 
‘from - - - . - 10 guineas 
COURIER SERVICE To ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS. 
Providing ‘Travel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, ete, 
_With Conductor. 

MONTREUX - - 6days. £8 9 6 
LUCERNE - - - - - - - 7 days. £10 6 
LUGANO - - - - 7 days. £12 9 0 

GENEVA - - Sdays. £914 
LUCERNE and PARIS - - 8 days. £13 12 & 
MONTREUX and PARIS_ - - S days. £12 3 & 

Without Conductor. 
PYRENEES - 17 days. £1711 6 
MEDLEVAL c HATEAUX of FRANCE - 10 days. £15 15 9 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 30 days. From £37 15 9 
OCEAN VOYAGE and SWISS HOLIDAY 16 days. £24 18 ¢ 
DOLOMITES - - 15 days. £27 9 9 
PLEASURE CRUISES by OCEAN. STEAMERS to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN, and NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. Leaving at ‘frequent intervals during June, July 
August, and September. Illustrated Programme free, : 
SPECIMEN HOME TOURS. 
BEAUTIFUL THE PEAK DISTRICT, 
BOURNEMOUTH. A week at Matlock. 


A welts tout: Visiting Chatemeet and Haddon 
P all, 
Travel, hotel, and motor drives. Travel, hotel, and motor drives 
Fare £6 10 0. (Tour 230.) Fare £6 12 6. (Tour 184,) 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY , JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
aaa 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 








————__ 








COINTREAU 


Exciusively prepared and shipped 
“Extra Dry ior England.’’ ser neck 
LABEL. 


Cointreau is a Liqueur which leaves 
an indefinable sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its de- 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine “— 





and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd, 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

















J 





—— 





No heating or messing in use. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, in the Kitchen and in 
the Drawing-room. Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin- -stoppered whe lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets 
inserted—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively 
rendered. Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 43d (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON  & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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Philosophic 
Calm 
Three Nuns Tobacco 


possesses a rare frag- 
rance that induces 
contentment and philo- 
sophic calm. It smokes 
coolly and evenly to 
the bottom of the bowl. 


Every circlet of which 
Three Nuns is made is 
a perfect blend, and 
there is not a particle of 
dust in its composition. 


THREE AUNS 


“Uy Wipe WOU L dec MM Jd 





f 


WOM MOU 


TOBACCO \S 
Sold everywhere in the following packings =—= S 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 





Stephen Mitchell: ; 
Son, Baochot |» WHREE NUNS | 
the Imperial To- CIGARETTES : 
bacco Company : of 


(of Great Britain ee b 
& Ireland), Lid. Pure Virginia foe acco : 
36 St. Andrew 10 for 64. 

Square, Glasgow 


Wife obs 


OY, 


“Yd, 
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The Rational 
Nighicap for 
Refreshing 
Sleep. 








an 


















er. 
one 
ets 
ely 


Better than stimulants which excite 
| the brain and nervous system. 








is a complete light supper, comfort- 


ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
| Most easily digested; suitable alike 


for the healthy, the sick, and the 


| convalescent. It induces sound, 


healthy and refreshing © sleep. 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 
Write for a free sample. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 
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Water” 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


eee ee SL eS 























y 

‘5 

hey are simply ideal | 

with cheese. Order H 

a trial tin from_your t 

stores.Their crispness |; 

and delicate flavour {ff 

will appeal to you. 4 
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May We? 


The more acute phases of starva- 
tion and suffering are passing. 


















f\ 


In China- 3000000 


books each year 


This figure represents the usual circulation of the 
Scriptures by the Bible Society in this vast Republic. 
The China Agency of the Society provides the Scrip- 
tures for the millions of that country in nearly 40 
dialects, and in no less than 436 distinct forms of 
type and binding. 


There are, however, thousands stil] 


Homeless. 


Living in the streets, crowded in sheds and di ilapidated 
warehouses, tents, and the like, 





These all still need help, especially 
food and milk for children, 


A New Plea. 


From every centre comes a call for assistance 
to commence industrial work :— 





The one object of the Bible Society is to provide 
God’s Word for every man in his own tongue. The 


thoroughness with which this is being attempted is | = Aleppo, Beyrout, Athens, Salonica, etc. 
illustrated by the fact that the complete Bible has = ‘ 

been issued in fifteen dialects spoken by Chinese, the = To _teach the girls and women weaving, = 
New Testament in ten more, and some portion of == embroidery, lace, and rug making. 

the Bible in fourteen others. = They will soon earn enough to support 


. . . . h es. 
The prices charged for the Scriptures are not fixed themetives 


by what the book has cost the Society to produce, 


but by what the very poorest can afford to pay. All * 
over China a New Testament can he obtained for £500 each centre would 


2d., but the Society pays about 6d. for its production. 2 provide necessary materials. 


eng CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUNI 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, = 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. : 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 





TARY 





Send your gift to the Secretaries, British & Foreign 
ry Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
YC. 4. 

















Teens the Light \\ li /, a 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 

THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). A great movement is spreading > 
THE throughout the world to fight and 

66 T 99 defeat the ravages of tuberculosis. 

RE HUSA One instance is the Burrow Hill Colony~—~ 

at Frimley for the treatment and train. -—— thr 


wf 
health f tubercul ay 
ing in healthy occupations of tuberculous Dor 
TRAINING SHIP ex-Service men wi "ot ~~ 


unl 


s 508 


who have lost their - 
and the health in their country’s cause. Money 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES is urgently needed to carry on the work, ey 
which is sadly hampered by lack of / \ 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 funds. Will you send a donation to-day? / \ 
(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
19,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil saa and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintai 

Patrons - THEIR M ad hg THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - : li. = PRINCE OF WALES. 


Chairman and Treasurer . - . EB eo Esg., M.A. =: T ¥ 
Deputy Chairman - - f F, > bee Esg. NA 1ONA ASSOCIA LON ron 
h Si - ) E 
Sots Enea’ Committee WaALLEN ond sin F & Curenann. PREVENTION or TUBERCULOSIS an 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 20. HANOVER SQUARE,W.! 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Paras Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
































£1 : 
will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor slum 


kiddie. _ 


THOUSANDS . 
HOW MUCH WILL YOU SAVE ON of ome and necessitous London children are in need of a change 


equa fy Bee gene Sonics eggs Fund are hoping to send 20,900 = 
INCOME TAX ? 9 children away this year, but many, many more \ 
ARE WANTING TO GO. 











It is a cheerful prospect to think our Income Tax is to be FO 
less. Now, with a little more at our disposal, we may Wiil you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 

extend our good deeds! Will you subscribe to help orphan something to the EARL OF ARRAN, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand } 
boys and girls who are donenlens on yoluntary gifts from London? the 
generous foik for their care and training? We have over Se ee oie lati 
300 such little ones—all fatherless or whose fathers are 


mines ora Ws, tat may 002 Ge, Se || SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES | 
the right to nominate cligible children for admission. IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 2 
THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL (Under Royal Patronage, : 
y LQU ES — slance dowr sts Vills and Bequesk — 

AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. wind dts an beer ye ae nah pene ita to this Society “7 ue fot BY 





President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remember! M 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O, how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitenel | 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.LS., 73 CHEA PSI DE, E.C. 2. circumstances. Iam sure others who can Ieave money in the future will remember & 














Hon. Secretarv :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvera 
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CHURCH 


' Serves the STARVING 
and HOPELESS 


CAREFULLY, 
ECONOMICALLY, 
INTELLIGENTLY 


by its HOMES and DEPOTS 
throughout the land for MEN, 
WOMEN and CHILDREN, and 


by its vast Evangelistic efforts. 


POO eee eee OEE EEE EEE See EE HEHEHE HEEHET EES SHSOOEEEESETEEEEES 


Pray Help in Bearing the 
Expense of This 


Great National 
Welfare Work 


Gifts crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” should 
be sent to PreBENDARY CarLiLe, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 


aeee a weeseerecene 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
mybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disense and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
$08 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there (ON Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. 





Small Classified Advertisements. 











For Sale. 





N INVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— Bookselling, 
Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several important agencies. 
Established 1869. Genuine paying concern. Owner retiring, but willing to give 
all assistance to purchaser. Price £4,000 net.—Box 1178, tho Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





} OME COUNTIES.—High-class PREP. SCHOOL FOR SALE. 

About 25 boarders Receipts last year nearly £4,500. Fine premises and 
grounds, &c. Accom. for about 50. Rent, on 21 years’ lease, £300, Goodwill by 
capitation Fee Lease and all School furn., &c., £1,000 Suitable forman with 
a connection.—F. C. NEEDES, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND 
HOUSE, SOUTH KE NSINGTON, S.W. 











Sales by Auction, Xe. 





\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
4 (Established 1744), 
81 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
wrecisely : 

May 28TH-31st.—VALUABLE Books , chic fly of the XIXth Contury, comprising 
the property of J. N. GRAHAM, Esq., of Carfin C itluke, Lanarkshire, and of the 
late Sir WILLIAM GARTH, K.C., sold by order of tio Executors. 

May 297TH-30TH.—Old and Modern DRAWINGS and PICTURES, including the 
Property of Madame H. LE COULTRE, 123 Ladbroke Koad, Holland Park, W. ; 
of Mrs. FAIRFAX PARTRIDGE, Rhyl, North Wales; of the late GROSVENOR 

MAS, Esq.; of H. GRANVILLE FELL, Esy.; and of C. W. PEPYS GOOD- 





‘ 
1. 

s1ST-18sT JUNE.—TEXTILES, in ludir »¢ the Berens Collection of Turopean 
atic EMBROIDERIES and COSTUMES, a peony of Mrs. RANDOLPH 






WERENS 14 Prine 2’s Gardens, W. FURNITURE, » property ot C. A. PARKER, 
hsq., F.R.CS., 24 1 pper Wimpole Street, : pot of Miss V. TREHERNE, 
Merton Cottage, Ringmer, Sussex. Also ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


On View two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 








Go Bet, &r. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
s FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, Pe gence .—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephcne Paddington 2576 about noon. Britis gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 








UT CAMP for artists and others, both sexes, near sketching 


grounds in the Weald, Sussex. Leaflet free.—NICHOLLS, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 








The Council are about to appoint a a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS.—Appli- 
cations should be received by the undersigned, from whem further particulars may be 
obtained, by June Sth. 

W. M. GIBBONS, 
Re; gistrar. 








N E W o@iiLh st @ 2, Oo & F 0. R D. 

The College proposes to elect, in October next, to a FELLOWSHIP in 
ECONOMIC THEORY, the duties and emoluments of which will commence 
either then or in the following January. The Fellow elected will be responsible 
for the teaching of Economics in New College, and will.also be appointed to a 
Lectureship in that subject by the Provost and Fellows of Queen's College. Tir 
initia] salary from all sources will be £450. Candidates should apply in writing to 
the Warden not later than Saturday, September Ist, and should send three teiti- 
monials and the names of at least two othe r re fe rence3.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the BURSARY, New Colleg 


Ty E W COLLEG i, ei Ff @ es PD. 

The College proposes to clect, towards the end of June, to a TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP in LAW, the duties and emoluments of which will commence 
either in October or January next. The Fellow elected will be responsible with 
assistance for the Law teaching of the College, and will also be appointed their 
Law Lecturer by the Master and Fellows of Pembroke College. The initial salary 
from all sources will be not less than £600, and may, according to the standing and 
experience of the candidate elected, be as much as £850. Candidates, who must 
have qualified for a degree at some University in Great Britain or Ireland, should 
apply by letter to the Warden not later than Tuesday, June 12th, and should send 
three testimonials and the names of at least two other references.—Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to the BURSARY, New College. 


K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR “BOYS, GILLINGHAM. 








Applications are invited for the following appoint ments for September, 1923 :— 
(a2) MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, specially qualified ia Freach 
(phonetics required) ; 
(5) CLASSICS MASTER to organise the teaching of Latin throughout 
the school ; 
(c) SCLENCE MASTER with ability also to teach geography. 
A knowledge of music will be an additional recommendation for one of the above 
yosts. 
; Successful applicants will be required to take some general form work, Preference 
will be given to candidates who are wiliing te take part in tho games and general 
social activities of the school. 
Salaries in accordance with the Burnham Scale, but wes to 5 per cent. abatement 
Yorms of applic ation may be obtained from Mr. RK. L. WILLS, Elim House, 15 New 
Road Avenue, Chatham, on receipt of a stamped addre coal foolse ap envelopes, ant 
should be returned to Mr W. B. THOMPSON, Rookwood, Horn arch’ Road, 
Romford, Essex. KE. SALTER DAVIES, 
22nd May, 1923. Director of Education. 


et" eres OF BRISTOL. 





The University invites applications for the post of 
LECTURER LN LAW and DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES. 
Salary £500 per aunum. 





Applications should be lodged on or before Wednesday, June 13th, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
May 11th, 1923. 


N ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


WANTED, INSTRUCTRESSES in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the LLAN 
IDLOES CENTRE and LLANFYLLIN CENTRE. First-class Diplomas ir 
Cookery, Laundry and Housewifery essential. Salary according to Burnhare 
Beale I. Forms of applic ation may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, County 
Offices, Newtown, N. Wales. 


EGAL ( ‘ORRESPONDENT.—BARRISTER in London seeks 
engagement with trade, provincial or weekly newspaper.—Write box 1179 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


AREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. II. 
Medical, Nursing and Aliied Frefessions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russ Ht oe W.C. 1 


























-— Siectings, Xr. 
]PUNTORD SUMMER — SCHOOL 1N ECONOMICS. 


Conducted by 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND KING'S COLLEGE 
(University of "aaa 
and fheld 
DUNFORD HOUSE, MIDHURST, SUSSEX, 
July 2ist to September Ist, 1923. 





The aim of the Summer School is to draw together for mutual intercourse, 
discussion and study those interested in economic, political and social questions 
affecting the development of the —_ nunity. 

IBJECTS. 

1. Unemployment, Poy ulation nad Food Supply (July 21st to August 4th). 

2. Geography—Some Modern Economic and Political Problems (Aug gust 4th 
to 15th). 

3. The Victorian Age—Statesmen and their Policy, Economie and Con- 
stitutional Developments, Political Thought Movements towards 
teform (August at *r ist). 

Dunford House lie » South Downs, and is surrounded by an 
estate of 150 acres. There are facllities for tennis and golf 

For particulars, apply to the SUMMER SCHOOL SECRETARY, Londoa 
School of Economics, Loughton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 
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ONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN POLITICS, ECONOMICS 

AND CITIZENSHIP.—A Summer School in preparation for the above will 

be held at “ The Hayes,” Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 23rd to July 2nd. Subject: 

“Industry and Human Nature.” Distinguished lecturers. Free discussion. 

Beautifu: country house and garden ; tennis, &c.—Programme from Miss GARDNER, 
2 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 


Gltsrs's COLLEGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

An Examination will be held in June for Three Open Scholarships. The latest 
day of application June 8th, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
43-45 Harley Street, W. 1. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, N.W.6, 
recognized by the Board of Education and University of London. Prepara- 
tion for Diploma in Teaching, University of London; Cambridge Teacher's Cer- 
tifleate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 
eligible for Board of Education grants. ms 
or further particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE 

L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 








LONDON. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ren 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 


—————— 
OLTIMORE COLLEGE, P c . 
Boarding School for Girls CLTIMORE PARK, nr. EXETER, 


= - ines. Pr 
University. Courses in Commercial Training. D ’ scienc 6 tion for 
Poultry and Dairy Work, Motor Driving. Fee ry ee Orticultare, 


Apply COLLEGE BURSAR. 


= - ee 
ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON. ED 
CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singin EN, 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages . Planotorts 
and poultry farming. ‘Trained nurse. ‘ 





c combined ~ 
Farm produce provided—creame dairy 





and eggs. Six qualified mist Ss. 0 ¥: : > » butter 
apply PRINCIPAL. mecsems. Two vacenciee meat torm—Jer Renate 
+ . et ge 

VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 

, 


Head-Mistresa: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Sch 
Modern History, Somerville Collego, Oxford. anne 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
Sr, 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCH 
C (On the B ‘ Bene AeCALe. 60 L, 
nm the Board o ucation’s list of Ef 
Mountain and sea air. a re 
The aim of the School Is to give a sound education on public school lines M 

classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field, 


Escort from Eusto: ceeds, Manchester, d Carlisle.—F 
HEAD-MISTRESS. ee ae 


IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W)— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled posit 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success - 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four su 4... 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class Sehoak 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 








and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ¥ 4 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teunis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 16. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. KE. LAWRENCE. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing tmproves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “* Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small a. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. C ntering, poultry, frult-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 

















Hi¢#" 2242 ee. 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Misa WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Giris. “ Watford 616.” 
TS 
ILTON READING, 


Tele. : 
HOUSE, 
ET ms a aren SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
ughters 0! ents abr are received, d t 
nebinee par ding ‘ece and may remain during the 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


ASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON 
Boarding School for Girls. No day upils. High, healt ituatt 
Excellent staff. Playing-fleld, Rt oy hockey. alse 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL. 











——— 


Bons’ Schools and Colleges. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
£30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OLIHULL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE 

(Founded 1381.) 

Fine situation on edge of old Forest of Arden. 

flelds round school. 
tions, etc. 

Scholarship Examination, June 28th, 29th. For successful candidates fees are 
reduced to £15 or £20 per term. Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 








Twenty-five acres of playing 
Preparation for University Scholarships, Certificate Examina- 





'. Saltetaatats °° HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Soon Mr. ARTHUR: BENSON 
Mrs. INSON, 
Principals) wiss E. ROHDE. 
Special attention to French. oliday charge of pupils while parents are abroad. 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few sinall bedrooms avallable 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 





ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSE!. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
and not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Speclal 
terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Officers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





| Saeatathg >t deg COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new — recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
nex Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


S*; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
inisters’ and missi jes’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 








Special terms for 
| eemeenee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 

Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


\T. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Iicad-Mistress: Miss MARGARET i oat mang M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
&cholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sca level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 











Boarders only. 
GIRLS, 





Head- Mistress : 


e- SCHOOL, STAPLETON, BRISTOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Founded 1708. 

Staff of Nine Graduates. Healthy Site. Twelve acres of Playing Fields. Cadet 
Corps. Swimming Bath. Fees for Board, Tuition, Stationery, Laundry and 
Medical Attendance, £60 per annum. Illustrated Prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.). 


DINBURBRGH INSTITUTION. 


This School, founded in 1831, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and provides 
a sound Scottish Education for boys from five years of age, till they enter for the 
Universities, the Army, etc. Boarding House Master, E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and 
most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, etc., apply to the SECRETARY, 
21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a. Recent smecesses 
in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C, Reduced fees for Sous 
of the Clergy. Preparatory Department. Kxamination for award of seven of 
eight scholarships value from £90 downwards on June 19th.—Prospectus from 
Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 

Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 

B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies available at once. 











Fees moderate. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 12th, 13th and 14th, 1923, to fill Vacancies in Exhibitions and in 

Scholarships, resident and non-resident.—For particulars apply (by letter only) to 
the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 1. 


REKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on July 5th 


and 6th. 
Entries should be made to the HEAD-MASTER before June 18th. 














VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 


SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
on.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MisrRESS 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
May 3ist. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 16 of 





May Iist.—. iculars from HEAD-MASTER, 
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WeE SCHOOL. 


t 0 De 

N six SCHOLARSHIPS AND TWO BURSARIES, 

3 who were under 14 on ae | lst, 1923, will be offered for competition 
open to UOT June and the beginning of July. The scholarships will vary in value 

100 gns. per annum, according to the requirements of parents, and will be 
rom 3 Matter an examination in the usual —. 3 
awarded URSARIES, which are intended only for parents in need of assistance, 

The » g0 gns. p.a. each, and will be awarded im consideration of other qualities 

will be @ aon by examination.—Particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
than oD MASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham, at any time after May 15th. 





the H 
‘TY TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CAMPBELTOWN, 
_— ARGYLLSHIRE. 


nool, situated close to the sea, in one of the healthiest parts of Scotland, 

good general and technical education. There are a few vacancies for 
ofiers ‘her oped to boys between the ages of 13 and 154. Inclusive fee for board and 
setion £80 per annum.—Early application should be made to the HEAD-MA STER,. 
edi 


qa | ’ 7 . e 
ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
R Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. Vacancies in September 
inclusive fee of £100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary education 
1 environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility through an 
ol freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education.—Apply Head-Master, 
an SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


EEN - 
‘4 BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 

aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on tho educational map of 

nd to-day than Abbotsholme."”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. B. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


93 FitaGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


TELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
wa, facing ; : 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


“7yOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
19 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schoo] Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Tine 
julldings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Bosthouse, &e, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees 281. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
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Foreign. 
AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 


Finishing School for Young Ladies. Good references in England. Lscort. 








—Miles, GLAS. 
AUSANNE.—INSTITUTE BLOCH, JEWISH BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Pupils also received for Summer holidays in the 


mountains Highest references in Knugland. 





TERSAILLES.— Parents wishing their daughters to acquire 
/ French, Music, Needlework, Applied Arts and Domestic Science, ensuring home- 
making with conridence, should write to Miss HOLLAND, 1 Rue Labruyére, Versailles, 


Private Tuition, We. 


NLOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


— CURED OR NO CHARGE. I CURED 


MYSELF. 
Particulars free. Write to FRANK H HUGHES, 7 Southampton Row, London, 
WC. 1 




















Scholastic Agencies. 





Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 


| | Alaalaeated MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
Good Stories, &., required. 

for prospectus to— 

MARS Y, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


F* 
A CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to Dept. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Strect, London, W.C. 


\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. Dupli- 
cating.—_MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Rd., London, 8.W.18. "Phone: Battersea 240. 


fP\YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. 1s., carbon copy 
8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 


TIVYPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather's. 

Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower ClaptonRoad, E. 5. Phone Dalston 4274. 
YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,0v¢ 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliif. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Typo- 
writing. Authors’ MS. prompily returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupil: 
received. Shorthand taught, Terms moderate.—Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge, 
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Cours, &Xc. 
TRAVELLEBS’ 





CkurcH CLUB. 
14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nieuport. 
£12 128. 14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hetels, with five Excurslons, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 
£11 11s. 14 DAYS MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 
WAL rc 


), &e, 


£7 7s. 


»ARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 
Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire. Egypt 
and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. S8ec., 
3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 


RIVATE SOCIA L TOU BR 8S. 
Est. 1900. First-class. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham, 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 
Nov. 2, with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 4 months. 
June 5, PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOTRE, 26 days. 
July 31, ITALIAN DOLOMITES, by motor, 28 days 
N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 


£13 133. 10 days Hotel and Rail. 








het 





NEAR ANDERMATT. 





S WITZERLAND. —HOSPENTHAL, 


4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass, 
HOTEL MEYERHOYF. 


English home. Modern comfort, Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 





CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud Trustworthy Information. 
he age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 6053. 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &o., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS. THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 1873. 

Mesars. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Worx, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


ReSOCLs 








Information and _ carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 


MUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms o 
occupation at home and abroad. 

AREERS Write for free bookleta “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ’Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 
OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 


House, Cheltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses {ree of charge’ of 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 








NCHOOLS ror BOYS anpd GIRLS. GWITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken From 


2 guineas weekly.— Mrs. DECASPER, Proprictress. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 902, 


Botels, Bndros, Kc. 


ONDON’S VISITORS BUREAU, Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Paying Guests introduced in London and other parts, 
rooms booked in Hotels. Accommodation of all kinds recommen 


A YT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cun overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; 
Telep.: 341 














residents enjoy Hotel 
Ieautiful position on Wasi 
Resident Physician (M D.). 








Financial, &c. 











if EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Llouse 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loau Stock.—P R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

















Miscellaneous. 
YABSBOR’ S&S. 
The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo suriaces. Made in all 


For patterns and particulars write 


Colours. j : 
WALTER CARSON aNv SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 
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A SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hili, London, K.C. 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. "We collect. 


i" BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 





OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for —_e price 
list or send garments for free catimate. —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16 (new address). ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

ay Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon scts, teacloths, al cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, 

both vocal and instrumental. Post ‘free (orders 5s. aud upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Oyo ‘TIONS of Stamps and of Engraved Portraits for Sale. 
Old Clock and Dial books for sale and wanted. Catalogue (various books) 
38 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











preparing. —COTTERELL, 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBKORNEs, 
£7 Eastcastio Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motte, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 a Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
w. 











‘RTE ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 128. on Silver, 153. 02 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel ‘returned 

ost free. Best prices Pe id for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
atisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


OCKROACHES can be effectually cleared from all dwellings 

by “ Blattis,”’ as used in the _ Palace. “ — has never failed 

to accomplish its purpose.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., post free from the sole 
makers, HOWARTHS, 47 Scaeaametens Road, She tiiekt, “or through your Chemist, 











ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neuraathenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


{ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 

and senile patients in her home in Yorkshire dales. Skilled nursing, 

individual attention ~<A ‘om care.—Box No. 1167, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 











If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


The Equitable Life 


ssurance Society 


London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


Mansion House Street, 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


- ——— _ — 


AUTOGRAPH PRICES CURRENT 


Autograph IT,etters, Docu- 

ments and Manuscripts sold by Auction in Iondon, 

with Prices and Buyers’ Names and hig amram 
Index. Vol. VI. (August, 1921, to July, 1922 
Iiluminated Manuscripts, I919 to 1922. 

and Public 


A Descriptive Record of 


Invaluable to Collectors, Dealers Libraries. 


Price 25s, 


Compiled and Edited by 


A. J. HERBERT, 


1 Barton Strect, Westminster. 


Che Spectator, 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


is a standing order for the 
Paper on favourable terms. 








Terms on which Life Membership is offered to Readers 


of the “ Spectator.” 
g A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, to every Lif 
Member weekly during his life to the address furnished hi 
to the Manager from time to time. 7 m 
gq Life Members will be invited from time to time to meeting 
with the Editorial Staff and Directors of the Spectat - - 
Gtor, tg 


confer as to the welfare of the pz 
g Should the published price of the Spectator at 
. increased for ordinary readers, or the cost of 
no increased charge for this or 
Life Members, 
gq The Spectator reserves the right to repurcha and so cancel, 
’ the Life Membership of any person by returning to him , 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum paid for such L rod 
Membership. The right to repurchase is to be . 
part of The Spectator, Ltd. 


gq The scale of payment is as follows: 


per and its readers, 


any time be 


i Postage raised, 
any other r il 
y eason will fal] upon 


absolute on the 


For persons under 45 years of age £15 15s, 
o ” over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 14s, 
” ” » 5S », ” 65 ” ”» £11 11s, 
” ” » 6 ,, ” 75 ” » » £9 Qs, 
” o » 75 years of age eee £5 5s, 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the sum at which he 

: is entitled to become a Life Member the unexpended amount of 
any prepaid subscription. For example, a person with six 
months of subscription still to run would be entitled to deduct 
1Ss. from the price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator, Ltd.” and 
crossed “ Barclay & Co. (Goslings Branch) Account of Payee,” 

q For additional information see page 504. 


FOR LIFE 


APPLICATION MEMBERSHIP. 


To the pe of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
Dear Sir, 
_ I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectate 
in your terms of Life Membership. 
My age on my last birthday 
enclose cheque for £ 


The address to which my paper is to be 


r as described 
was and I therefore 


sent is: 


I am, 











SMGMNIUS TREN HL AA HANEcRAEv  P 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise n ye that it 
surely a form of madness to allow men and wom o oach 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness whi “4 te as ‘been usu 
during the last few generations. 


TET GUA AM HE 




















Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into th 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result th 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live = 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 5 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities, E 
The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A, (Oxon), Ph.D., = 





WISE WEDLOCK. 


STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND z 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12, 6 


(THE 


TBH HOT Fa 











cover the complete ficid, and will solve every difficulty likely to wor 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


— ible and helpful. = 
which have conie 2 


The Spectator says: articularly sen: 
The best books of this sort 


a a 

to our notice.” 

Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you byt 
return pc 


‘_ 
3 
= 
i 
9 
nm 


HEALTH PROMOTION, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 
sul Le 





Gethin 
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Major G. Baillie. 
7/6 net. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. With coloured picture jacket. 





“Eminently readable real dramatic merit.” 
“ An ideal companion for a railway journey.” 


“ A book that should be read..”’ 





By the same author. 


A CHAT ABOUT DRY FISHING. 


In pocket volume, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This little book is chatty and companionable. Tt has 
practical merits and sometimes puts old lessons in a new way, 
— in these days is something of an achievement.’’—Field. 

‘This little book is thoroughly practical.’”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Contains so many practical, useful hints and is written in 
such a pleasant, sportsmanlike style, that I am sure the novice 
will find it a good introduction to dry-fly fishing.”—The Fishing 


Gazette, 





Published by 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd., 
21 York Buildings, Adelphi, London. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Woman’s Handbook on Money Matters. 
By C. H. d’E. LEPPINGTON. 2/- net. 


“It should form an excellent guide to all those women who have 


their own money matters to see to.”-—Yorkshire Observer. 


Currency and Credit Before il Since 1914. 





By HUBERT BLAKE. 2/6 net. 

‘Particularly helpful in re freshing the sti ident’ Ss memory owing 
to its lucidity and concentration upon essentia Morning Pest. 
Our Home Ports. 

By SANFORD COLE. 5/- net. 


‘A valuable detailed survey of the growth and activities of our 
chief ports.”’"—Lioy yd’s List 


The Origins of Seis and Law. 
By HERMAN COHEN. 2/6 net. 


“A readable treatise by a writer of knowledge on a subject of 


great interest.’’-—Education. 
A School Introduction to Business Life and 
Organisation. 

ym. ©. F.. RIDOUT. 3/- net. 


“A new and necessary school text-book.”—Spectator. 


Bookkeeping and Accounts. 
Second impression. 


By GEORGE JOHNSON. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Practical Guide to the Death Duties and the 
Preparation of Death Duty Accounts. 


Sixth Edition. 
By CHARLES BE ATTY, of the Estate Duty, Office. 
5/- net. 


This up-to-date issue should prove welcome to those who have to 
ple with the demands of inquisitorial forms.’’—Scotsman. 


“ 
rap 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, 16 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 
And all Booksellers. 



































qd, Mr. JONATHAN CAPE 

has pleasure in announcing the 

publication of a novel by the 
author of Babbitt 

MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


entitled 


Our Mr.Wrenn 


Qi, COPIES are now obtainable 
from all the usual sources. A 
new Impression is already in 
preparation, the advance orders 
having been very heavy. 

A 


New Impression of 


Main Street 


is also now available. 


o 7) 


BABBITT 
OUR MR. WRENN 
MAIN STREET 


7s 6d net 
Each 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and 
you will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement 
List. 


THE LIFE AND PRINCIPATE OF THE 


EMPEROR HADRIAN, A.D. 76-138 
By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, M.A., D.Litt. 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
The first biography of the Emperor written upon any scale by an 
English historian. 


THE BEST OF HAZLITT 


Selected and Edited by P. P. HOWE. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
This little book is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s “ The Best of Lamb,” 
and is designed as a companion volume, Readers who are familiar 
with Hazlitt will find in it their favourite pieccs in a handier form 
that has hitherto been procurable. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, MP. 21s. net. 
“Mr. Arthur Ponsonby has done the world of letters a notable 
service by the publication of this volume. . . t is a storehouse 
of literary delight.”"—Mr. St. Lor Srracury in the Spectator. 
“One of the most fascinating of anthologies.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“Most agreeable is this addition to our knowledge and our 
rea ling pleasure.”"—The Times. 

‘It is extraordinary nobody ever thought of listing and antholo- 
gising all the English diaries before, but it is a lucky thing it was 
left for Ponsonby to do Mr. Ponsonby had not merely done 
justice to the Pepyses and Evelyns, the Wesleys and Barneys, the 
Haydens and Grevilles, but some of his most careful and entertain- 
ing studies relate to the little-known effusions of obscure people.’’— 

J. C. Squire in The Observer. 

ui Mr. Ponsonby’s introduction . . . must on no account be lef 
unread, for it is full of illuminating dicta. . . . We hale 
the book to the miscellaneous reader with the utmost confidence.”’— 
Mr. Birrect in The New Statesman. 

“A volume of some 450 pages without a dull one.”’—Scotsman. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND T: AYLOR. 








. 6d. net. 


An intensely human and moving story of the Paseo in 
poverty and in wealih of Cecilia Madden, 


THE GRINGOS 
By B. M. BOWER. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this exciting story the poftflar author of the Rower romances 
of the Wild West takes us to California in the days of the gold fever 
of 1849, 


MR. FORTUNE’S PRACTICE 

sy H. C. BAILEY. s. 6d. net. 
THE SHERIFF OF SILVER BOW 

By BERTON BRALEY. s. 6d. net. 
FOUND MONEY 

By GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM, 7s. Od. net. 


THE GRAND TOUR 


By ROMER WILSON, s. Od. net. 


MISS MANNERING 


By W. PETT RIDGF. 7s. 6d. net. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 





BELL’S BOOK g 








BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
10 New Volumes 








Homer's Odyssey 


A New Verse Translation in the ori 
p pr ginal metre by F. CA 
We believe that in the little volume before us we sUL-FRILD, 
version needed for our age... . / A fascinating book. "_Specleten™ 


Plutarch’s Lives. Vols. Ill and IV 
Translated with Notes by A. STEWART, M.A., and G. LONG, M.A 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
Edited by A. R. SHILL 
pi ec ( eee ETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. 
Swift's Journal to Stella 
Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 
Voltaire’s Zadig, and Other Tales 
Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 


Classic Tales 


Joh —e Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Sterne’s Senti 
t 
ments a F JEARENSIDED ALAS s Castle of Otranto. With an Introduction by 


Coleridge's Table Talk & Omniana 


Arranged and edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 





Price : 2/- net a volume 





TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


Life of William Pitt 


By 


J. Holland Rose 


Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
University of Cambridge. 

ONE VOL.: 1266 pp. 15s. net. 

“Dr. J. Holland Rose has an acknowledged pl: ce among the ver 

first of living historians, and this splendid volume—a real y remarkat 


addition to historicd al baography—may perhaps be regarded as his finest 
achievement.”—Daily J elegraph. 








Ricardo’s E ic E 

icardo’s Economic Essays 
Tuest Essays, which deal with questions of Currency, Banking, an 
Exchange, should be of particular interest to-day. edited with Intro 
ductory Ess ay by the late Sir E. C. K. Gonner, K.B.E., Sometim 
Professor of Economic Science, University of Liverpool. 


ONE VOL.: 315-+xxxvi pp. 6s. net. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal St., 























A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of pr:vate libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent .ttention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By cppointment to H.M. the King 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair, 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 
“ Everybody should read this book.”— Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—/he Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Beigravia, Lenden, S.W. 1. 


— 





OOKS.—Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 
423.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols new copies, 63s, for 
£5 58.5 


22s.; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, 1 dit. de Luxe, only 200 done, 
1922, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s 5 Wi orks, Plato und Platonism, 68.; 
Miscellaneous Studies, 63. ; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. ; The Great ‘Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Sy mbolism aa Metaphysic (of great. interest 
just now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egy pt uuder the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 308. ; 
Palestine Illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; Who's Who, new 1s 922, 223. post: free; 
Frazer's Goiden Bough, 12 vols., ‘£6 15s. ; Gautier’s W orks, “ Mad de Maupin,” &e., 
12 vols., Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s. ; "Irving’ 3 Book of Remarkable Criminals, 63. ; 100, 000 
Books in stock.—Edward Laker’s Great Booxshop, Joha Bright St, Birminghss, 
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‘WILLS & BOON’S NEW BOOKS 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK. 
la’s Dream History of England 



































By LADY RACHEL BYNG. Profusely illustrated. 5/- net. 
7 eI - re - 
THE LURE OF TRAVEL. —-—- 
The Lure of French Chateaux ae 
By F. M. GOSTL ING. 5/- net. 
ure of the Loire 
By ree RAPHAEL. 5/- net. 
The Lure of Old Paris 
By C. H. CRICHTON. 5/- net. 
The Lure of Old Chelsea 
By REGINALD BLUNT. 5/- net. 
The Lure of Old London 
By SOP HIE COLE, 4/- net. 
| _ By ARTHUR MILTON. 
| London in 7 Days - 5/- net. 
| paris in 7 Days 5/- net. 
By CECIL WEBB-JOHNSON, M.B., Ch.B. 
Diet for Men 5/- net. 
Diet for Women 5/- net. 
Sex Problems 
By HAYDN BROWN, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 
SUMMER GAMES 
| First Steps to Lawn Tennis 
By A. E. BEAMISH, 4/- net. 
First Steps to Batting 
By D. J. KNIGHT. 5/- net. 
First Steps to Golf 
By G. S. BROWN. 4/- net. 
The Lawn Tennis Tip Book 
By A. E. BEAMISH 2/- net. 
By The Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
/- net each, 
Letters to My Grandson viz. 
On the Happy Life 
On the World About Him, 
On the Glory of English Prose 
On the Glory of English Poetry 
A Gentleman with a Duster’s 
** World Sellers ” 
‘* Simple and enthralling.” 
Seven Ages 5/- net. 
(Second Edition.) 
Comprising the ages of Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, 
Erasmus, Cromwell, and Wesley. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
MR. HAROLD BEGBIE’S 
5/- net. 


Life Changers 
Sunday School Chronicle : 
should read and re-read.” 


By WILL and ¢ ARINE CADB\ 
| Switzerland in Summer 5/- net. 


Part I. The Bernese Oberland. 
Switzerland in Summer 


Part Il. The Grisons. 


| How to Make a Fortune 


or The Art of Growing Mone 
By ONE WHO HAS GROWN IT. 


Second Edition. 3/- net. 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


“A book which Ministers and Teachers 





S/- net. 








| Nerves and the Nervous 5/- net. 
| Mental Self-Help 5/- net. 
5/- net. 


Middle Age Health and Fitness - 
THE FINEST FICTION 


7/6 net each. 
THE ROAD OF DESTINY Ellis Middleton 
Sophie Cole 


MONEY ISN’T EVERYTHING 
THE DAY AFTER DARK Emerson Gifford Taylor 
THE VEILED PRISONER Gaston Leroux 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF PHILIP JETTAN 
Stella Martin 


Jessie Champion 
Anthony Carlyle 





UPON BETTER ACQUAINTANCE 


CHILDREN OF CHANCE (3/6 net.) 

DEVENISH E. H. Lacon Watson 
RITA COVENTRY Julian Street 
SANGSUE Ben Ames Williams 


Sinclair Gluck 


THE GOLDEN PANTHER 
C. N. & A. N. Williamson 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS 








MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, W.1. 


JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have commenced the publication 
of their Summer Library Novels, and the jolouies are 
now ready:— 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By Epcar WALLACE. Truth says: “In ‘Captains of Souls’ 
Mr. Edgar Wallace has given us not merely a good but 
almost a great novel, The story is deeply interesting and 
dramatic, and the characters are. intensely vital. I have no 
hesitation in classifying ‘Captains of Souls’ among the 
few works of recent fiction that really count.” 7s. net. 


THE SINS YE DO 


By EmMeELINE Morrison. Daily Graphic says: “‘ Good 
Grain,’ by Emmeline Morrison, a novel which carried off 
the 1921 John Long £500 Prize for the Best First Novel, 
at once proved one of the most popular books. Now there 
comes from her pen ‘The Sins Ye Do,’ in which she tells 
an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her heroine, Nadine, 
is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. Delicately the 
author handles the subject of the relations between 
mother and daughter and lover.” 7s. net. 


DRAPED IDOLS 


By Littan Arnoip. John o’ London’s Weekly 
deliciously feminine book containing much cunning 
knowledge of the male. Julia Prendergast is a_bril- 
liantly evolved character; and Julia’s undraping has the 
Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky Sharp. The 
novel is an extraordinarily clever comedy of intrigue. A 
novel not to miss.’ 7s. net. 


THE WILD FLAME 


3y WINIFRED Duke. Guardian says: “ All who read Miss 
Duke’s first novel, ‘The House of Ogilvy,’ realized that it 
was a work of great promise ; and their hopes will be in 
no way disappointed by ‘The Wild Flame.” Among many 
virtues one may particularly commend the sureness of 
touch, the careful workmanship, and the excellence of the 
characterization.” 7s. net. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By Amy J. Baker. Like the author’s previous delightful 
novels, “Mary of Many Loves” is of strong human 
interest. Humour and pathos are intermingled in a 
narrative full of life and action. 7s. net. 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By Victor L. Wuitecuurcu. This powerful novel, by the 
author of that popular story “ The Canon in Residence,” 
tells of a broken romance in the past and its sequel in the 


—— —~ 


says: “A 


present, constituting a very intriguing love interest. 
7s. net. 
By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. As an author of inimitable 


mystery novels Mr. J. B. Harris-Burland is unsurpassed, 
and he has done nothing finer than his latest achievement, 
“The Red Moon.” With a powerful plot is combined 
plenty of incident and a compelling love interest. 7s. net. 


EVELYN 


By A.ice and CLAubE 


Askew. Irish Independent says: | 
“This novel is an excellent example of the authors’ faculty 
of catering for the popular taste. Its situations are of a 
most dramatic character and of continuous human interest. 
The plot is ingeniously devised, and the attraction of the 
story never flags.’ 7s. net. 


BEATING the FAVOURITE 


By Nat Goutp. The Ilestminster Gazette, 7th August, 
1922, says:—‘The most successful writer of ‘best 
sellers.” The Spectator, 4th November, 1922, says:— 


“The library of a student of human nature is incomplete 
without one example of Mr. Nat Gould’s novels.” 


7s. 
£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 
MESSRS. JOHN LONG are 


/ inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 


net. 
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Wn. BLACK WOOD «& Sons 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF a 


NOVELS BY NEIL MUNRO, 


the famous writer of Scoitish Romances, 














3s. 6d. net each. 





THE DAFT DAYS. . DOOM CASTLE: A Romance. 
CHILDREN OF TEMPEST, i FANCY FARM. 
JOHN SPLENDID. THE NEW ROAD. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. : JAUNTY JOCK, and other 
THE LOST PIBROCH, and other i Stories. 

Sheiling Stories. P GILIAN THE DREAMER. 

“Neil Munro has carried on into the twentieth century the traditions of Scott, of Galt, and of Stevenson. He has dons 
more: he has notably extended the sphere of Scottish romance and the range of English literature. ... In English literature 
his place is already among the great romancists . .. beauty and the sense of a gracious mystery are the abiding inspiration 
of Neil Munro... his books constitute a definite enrichment of national and of human life.”—Glasgow Herald, hei 


WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “Stranger 


within the Gates,” etc. 6s. net. Anew popular edition of this notable book on Romance in Indian Histon 


(In the press 

MRS. SIMPSON. By N.C. McK. 1s. net. A really amusing book by a new writer of humorous Patty 
COLLECTED POEMS. by STEPHEN GWYNN. (In the press.) 
WITH THE 48T# DIVISION IN ITALY. By Lictr-Coroxer GEORGE HENRY 
BARNETT, C.M.G., D.S.O. With Illustrations. (In the press.) 


SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. By Gexreat Sis EDWARD BRUCE IIAMLEY, Kcp, 
K.C.M.G. A New EpiItTIon BrovucnT vp to tHE Laresr ReguirEMENTs. By 
Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 30s. net. 
“Sir Edward Hamley’s great work upon ‘ The Operations of War’ is one familiar to all military students. When jt 
appeared it was at once acknowledged to be the masterpiece of a master mind, and it has never since lost its hold upon those {i 
whom its brilliant pages were penned. The manner in which Hamley deduced and explained the great principles of war, and 
the consummate ability with which he illustrated them, left nothing to desire.’.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G.,, C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 


“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important contribution 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.”—Koyal Colonial Institute Journal, 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Third 
Impression, Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. III. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net, 

COLLECTED POEMS. Py ALFRED NOYES. In 3 Volumes. 7s. 6d. net each. 

THE FORCH BEARERS: AN EPIC OF SCIENCE. By ALFRED NOYES, 
/s. Od. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In3 Volumes. Each Volume 
sold separately. Price 25s. each net, Vou. I. Lanp anv its Equirment.—Vor. II. Farst Crops.—Vor. INT. Farm Live Stock. 

THE FORESTER. By JOHN NISBET, D.Cc. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 45s, 
net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and 
Foresters. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY: By JOHN NISBET, D.d&c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 

“FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. GILLANDERS, F-E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Second 
Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZGOLOGY. By FRED V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 





Mayor-GeEnerat 


Crown 8vo. Price 





No one who desires to be in touch with the best literature of the day can afford to omit 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


from his list of what MUST BE READ. 


Make sure of your copy by becoming a subscriber either through your local dealer or for 
30/-, post free, for one year from 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, # ésecruse 
e » 37 Paternoster Row, London. 























L : Pri . SpEaIGnut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, L.C. 4; and published by Thomas SAUNDERS for the “* SPECLaTOR " (Limited), at their Office, 
antes Seba No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, May 2vih, 1923, 
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